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Religious Gifts 


The Friars of the Atonement maintain a religious goods shop for the convenience of LAMP 
readers and other associates. Whatever profit is derived from the sale of religious articles helps 
maintain the work of the Friars. The following suggestions may be helpful to those who plan re- 
ligious gifts: 

For the Bride— 

MARRIAGE SACRAMENT, bound in white calfskin, and containing prayers and devo- 
tions suitable for all occasions. 

MARRIAGE SACRAMENT, in white duroleather 

WALNUT CRUCIFIX. 12 inches. No. 7053 

For Men in the Service— 

SPECIAL SERVICEMAN’S MEDAL, which includes the Miraculous, Scapular and St. 

Christopher emblems, all sterling silver on 24-inch chain. No. 6500 
OVAL MIRACULOUS MEDAL and CHAIN, eewne silver. No. 7655 
BLACK COCOTINE ROSARY, with case 
For Parents— 

MANUAL OF PRAYERS, the standard Catholic prayerbook, complete with Sunday 

Epistles and Gospels, the ritual of the Sacraments and Vespers for Sundays 
WALNUT CRUCIFIX. 15 inches. No. 7054 
LADIES’ EVERBRITE ROSARIES, in topaz or blue. 

For Children— 

LITTLE CROWN OF THE INFANT OF PRAGUE, in leatherette case. 
PRAY ALWAYS. A manual of devotions, celluloid cover (black or white) 
CHILD’S NIGHT PRAYER PLAQUE. 6x8. 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Religious Articles Department Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 














For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 



































For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LAMp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of Tue Lamp is One 
Dollar per year or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give old address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money order, bank draft or registered letter. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
loss of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
unaccompanied by return stamped addressed envelope. 


CORRESPONDENCE—Address editorial communi- 
cations and subscriptions to: THe Lamp, Graymoor 
Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Deuction te the Sacred Heart 
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“Behold the heart loved 
men, and has spared nothing to 
testify its love 


} 
that so 


for them.” 


HESE are the words of Our 


Saviour, spoken by Him to 
the 


quiet of the Convent of Paray-le- 


a fervent religious in 


Monial in France about two hun- 


vears ago. They 


world a form of 


dred and fifty 
introduced to the 
devotion, new certainly in its man- 
ner of expression, yet as ancient 
as Christian worship itself. That 
devotion is based on two simple 
that Jesus Christ the 
Son of God and Saviour of 


convictions : J 
man- 
kind cherishes a very special love 
for each one of us, and that in re- 
turn Jesus desires the affection of 
our hearts. Were it not for the love 
of Christ for man, 


tines 
witnessed by 
His 


for us would be a bleak and desolate thing. 


death, 
Did 
we not freely offer our love in return, the whole pattern: 


His coming to earth, His sufferings and 


life 
of the redemption would be marred by a lack of right 


relat 





mship between the Saviour and those He came 
to ransom. 

These essential truths are contained in the Gospels. 
The love of Christ for us is the theme of all four Evan- 
The way of our salvation is recorded by Saint 
Our Lord, 
addressed indeed to the disciples, but meant for all of 
us: “Come to Me, all you who labor and are heavy 
burdened, and I will give you rest. 
upon you, and learn from Me, for I am meek and 
humble of heart; and you will find rest for your souls. 
For My yoke is easy, and My burden light.” (Matt. 
11, 28-30.) Again, the way of love is made manifest 
in the words of Christ quoted by Saint John: “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, 
that those who believe in Him may not perish, but may 
have life everlasting. For God did not send His Son 
into the world in order to judge the world, but that the 
world might be saved through Him.” (John 3, 16-17). 

It was the Gospel of love that the Apostles preached, 
and for which they willingly died. The pagan clouds 
of greed and self-interest were dissipated in the light 
of the Gospel, and the yoke of love of Jesus Christ 
replaced the chains of cruelty and lust. Nation after 
nation attended to the glad tidings of this Gospel, and 
partook of the supernatural life that Christ had died 


gelists. 
Matthew, when he quotes these words of 


Take My yoke 








Love was and is. the ke 
that more abundant life, 
love received from Christ and love 
given back to Him by us. De 


to bring 
note of 


tion to the heart of Jesus Christ, 
source and symbol of that love, 
was not unknown in the early 
Church. 

Even in those unhappy days 
when the membership of — the 
Church was rent bv schism and 
discontent, the love - relationshiy 


between Christ and us did not be- 


1 


It took 
a new and more sinister error than 


come an object of attack. 


that of disobedience to Church au- 
to chill the hearts of me 

Christ. And 
that error was the specious and 
forbidding teaching of the ration- 


thority n 


towards the love of 


alists of modern times. Contempt 
for the supernatural led rapidly to disregard for Christ 
and rejection of And that is why Our Lord 
Himself determined to reveal again the depths of His 
As He did so often in the past, He 
chose one who held no distinctive position in human 
society to be the agent of His message. Like the stam- 
mering Moses and the low-statured St. Paul, Margaret 
Mary Alacoque could command no audience. Not of 
herself at least, for she dwelt in obscurity and found 


lis love. 


love for humankind. 


it a burden to converse with those in high position, even 
though they might be chosen shepherds of the flock, 
God was the one Who supplied the means, using her 
who was perfected in humility and self-abasement as 
His instrument. He Who is all powerful can remedy) 
the defects of our human limitations, and He did so to 
a marvelous degree in the case of this cloistered nun 
of Paray-le-Monial. 

Our Blessed Lord appeared to Margaret Mary not 
once but many times. To her He said: “My heart is 
so full of love for mankind . that it can no longer 
contain within itself the flame of its ardent charity, but 
is constrained to give an outlet to it, and through your 
instrumentality make it known to men.” He then spoke 
of the limitless treasures of the Sacred Heart, the 
source from which all the love He has for man does 
flow. He appealed for some return of love on the 
part of men, for whose salvation He poured forth the 
last drop of His Most Precious Blood. As a sign of 
man’s return of love, He asked for special veneration 
of His Heart. The image of that Heart He asked t 
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be set up in every Catholic home, promising to reward 
this token of affection with abundant graces. 

The external symbol of the love of Jesus is today 
an object of affection on the part of those who have a 
f the 


proper understanding 
the Sacred 


Heart is ac- 
corded a worthy place in 
every Catholic church and 
shrine, and in very many 
Catholic homes. Its mean- 
ing is only too obvious. The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus gave 
life to His human nature 
and made it possible for 
Him to live and die for us. 
The love that moved and 
inspired every action of His 
human life had its source in 
that Heart. Even today, 
when the human nature of 
Christ is enthroned in 
heaven at the right hand of 
the Father, the Sacred 
Heart burns with quench- 
less love for us 

“Take up My yoke and 
learn of Me” 


bid us to participate in the 


these words 


treasures that 
from the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. To par- 


infinite 
stream 


take in His love, it is not 
ene ugh to be coldly recep- 
tive. We must heed His 
invitation with a real thirst 
for the jovs that His love 
holds in reserve for us. 
Knowing that love is never 
a one-sided operation, we 
must learn to give as well 
as to receive. 


reward the least token of affection with new and untoid 


devotion. 
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treasures, 


The figure of by a revelation from 
dS e 








ACT OF CONSECRATION TO THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS 


Most Sweet Jesus, Redeemer of the human race, 
look down upon us, humbly prostrate before Thy 
altar. We are Thine and Thine we wish to be; 
but to be more surely united with Thee, behold 
each one of us freely consecrates himself today to 
Thy Most Sacred Heart. Many indeed have never 
known Thee; many too, despising Thy precepts, 
have rejected Thee. Have mercy on them all, 
most merciful Jesus, and draw them to Thy Sacred 
Heart. Be Thou King, O Lord, not only of the 
faithful who have never forsaken Thee, but also 
of the prodigal children who have abandoned 
Thee; grant that they may quickly return to their 
Father’s house, lest they die of wretchedness and 
hunger. 

Be Thou King of those who are deceived by 
erroneous opinions, or whom discord keeps aloof, 
and call them back to the harbor of truth and 
unity of faith, so that soon there may be but one 
flock and one Shepherd. Be Thou King also of 
all those who sit in the ancient superstition of the 
Gentiles, and refuse not Thou to deliver them out 
of darkness into the light and kingdom of God. 
Grant, O Lord, to Thy Church assurance of free- 
dom and immunity from harm; give peace and 
order to all nations and make the earth resound 
from pole to pole with one cry: Praise to the 
Divine Heart that wrought our salvation; to it be 


glory and honor forever. Amen. 








And though the noblest 
our love for Jesus are but pale and feeble compared to 
the intensity of His love for us, He has promised to 
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There are no limits to His love—can we 
restrict and limit ours for Him? 

That is the question we ought to ask ourselves at the 
beginning of the present season of the year designated, 
Christ 


Himself, as a time for 
special veneration of His 
Sacred Heart. 
once again the depths of the 
love of 


To consider 


Jesus, which has 
called us so often and so 
often in vain, is a task to 
which each one of us can 
apply himself with new 
resolution. Though we may 
be hesitant and ashamed at 
efforts in this 
direction, we can take cour- 
age in the hopeful fact that 
Himself pleads for 
richer love from us. That 


our past 


Jesus 


was the purpose of His ap- 
pearance to Saint Margaret 
Marv. That the world 
was blessed with a new and 
lively faith in Christ in a 
time when men were most 
prone to depart from Him 
indicates in part the bless- 
ings God will give if His 
Sacred Heart is only known, 
and loved the more. 

The heart of Jesus has 


spared itself nothing in 
testifying to its affection 
for us. We who give new 


attention to its claims dur- 
ing the month of June can 
riches. The 
love, pure and 
May God give all 


share in its 
price is 
simple. 


efforts of of us the strength to pledge ourselves anew this month 
as true lovers of the Sacred Heart. 
“Heart of Jesus, burning with love for us, 
kindle our hearts with love for Thee.’ 








IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OPPOSED TO THE WARTIME 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY? 


An Urgent Problem and the Catholic Answer 


READ 


“ ABSENTEE MOTHERS” 


By KENNETH DOUGHERTY, S. A. 


A pamphlet that analyzes a threat to the well-being of America and presents a sound solution. 
10c each; $1.00 a dozen; $7.50 a hundred 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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N the December issue of THe Lamp an effort was 
made to give a coherent picture of the diverse and 
complicated attempts to construct an ersatz Chris- 

tianity, a type of Christianity that would soften or 
obliterate the many hard sayings of the Gospel. These 
attempts, we saw, began with the Humanists of the 
Renaissance, and continued to the present day “Chris- 
tianity-without-tears” theories. Though Humanism 
has sought to replace religion it has never had a body 
of believers in a united creed. In a sense we might 
say that every Humanist, from Leonardo da Vinci to 
the American Irving Babbitt, is 
a system of Humanist senti- 















“The United Front” 


By Liam Brophy, B.Ph. 


tude when he declared: “The Modernists believe in 
the supernatural, but it is a non-miraculous super- 
natural... the Modernists believe in a perfectly human, 
non-miraculous Christ.” (Dr. Major at the Modernist 
Churchman’s Conference, Cambridge, 1921). 
Opposed to Catholicism and all Christian com- 
promises alike, we have the modern pagans. Briefly 
stated the neo-pagan is “the natural man” whose whole 
attitude to life is based on a rejection of Christian 
revelation and on all that such a rejection implies. The 
evolution of this neo-pagan began at the Reformation. 
When the Reformers cut them- 
selves off from the authority of 


















ments unto himself. Indeed 

there seems to be more diver- 

gence even among modern Hu- 

manists than among “the thou- 
sects iarri ” » Pp ° —_ : 

sand sects jarring” of the Prot sitions Palle, even 


ALL IS FAILURE 


leave a purely human element 
which may quickly descend to 
the animal from which he 
sought to raise human nature. 
Humanism has, in many cases, 





“Any sort of world union or of inter- 
national! organization is doomed to igno- 


the Pope and made each man a 
WITHOUT GOD eS 

law unto himself they began a 
process which ended in_ the 
denial of religious values in all 


as past history testi- aspects of life. Thus it has 


estant Church, so that Mr. T. S. fies, when God is barred from the peace come to pass that Western cul- 


- Eliot in England condemns Mr. table and from the constitution or con- ture and civilization in our day 
Babbitt in America for sup- tract by which the union is implemented. is completely secularized. The 
pressing the divine in man, to Unless a greater power than the signers spirit of secularism or laicism, 


is acknowledged, there is no force what- drew the forces of philosophy, 
soever upon earth by virtue of which any : 
nation would feel itself bound to any 
contract with another nation.”—Bishop 
Gerald Shaughnessy, S. M., of Seattle. 


science and literature to assist it 
to drive the empire of the spirit 
from the domain of Europe. 
The primacy of the spiritual 




























taken the form of a via media 
between paganism and Chris- 
tianity on the part of those who had either abandoned 
the strict discipline of the Catholic Church or belonged 
to the various Protestant sects. From the Catholic side 
there have come forward brilliant men to meet the pa- 
gan Zeitgeist half way in their erroneous system known 
generally as Modernism. They endeavored to recon- 
struct Catholicism so as to make it fit in with modern 
thought, which is mainly rationalistic. The extreme 
Modernists proposed to substitute “religious senti- 
ment” for revelation; “vital immanence” for faith, 
and for the uncompromising dogma of the Church a 
provisional “formula.” For the visible Church they 
suggested the term “collective conscience,” and in 
place of Christ’s Vicar, “the entire Christian people 
who form the true and immediate Vicar of Christ.” 
Modernism was severely condemned by Pope Pius X 
in his encyclical Pascendi, wherein he aptly described 
it as a synthesis of all heresies. The Modernist theories 
invaded the Protestant Churches too. One of its lead- 
ing exponents on the Anglican side expressed their atti- 





was supplanted by the absolute 
dominion of the material. To 
many it seemed that astronomy had taken the roof 
off the Old Faith as geology appeared to be cutting 
the ground from under it. And while the Dar- 
winians were driving the supremacy of the spirit 
ual from nature, the Freudians were banishing it 
from its last stronghold in the souls of men. The 
accumulated strength of secularism has been referred 
to by the present Holy Father in an encyclical letter 
wherein he points out that “today the false views held 
in earlier times have been amalgamated with new inven- 
tions and new conceptions of the human mind. And 
this perverse position has been pushed so far that noth- 
ing is left but confusion and disorder. The cries and 
axioms of laicism, as it is called, become the basis of 
all civil relations—a process which now sets in more 
actively every day and is greeted with nothing but con- 
gratulations.” 

In America this process of secularization received an 
impetus from Puritanism. The Puritans, having de- 
stroyed for themselves all the beautiful and significan! 
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symbolism of the Church’s ritual, prepared the way for 
the complete rejection of the dogmas and beliefs which 
that symbolism represented. The Redemption was 
quickly forgotten when the Crucifix was banished, for 
men will always think in images. To this severe ban- 
ishment of the beauty of the Liturgy, indeed, is due the 
rapid decline of Puritanism and Quakerism, a decline 
more rapid than that which befell any of the other 
heresies. (In passing, it is 

interesting to note that the 


UNUM SINT &% 
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of the pre-Christian world and the world into which 
Christianity was born in patience and tears? The main 
difference lies in this, that whereas the old paganism 
ended in despair, the new paganism has despair at its 
starting point. At the end of the old paganism the 
poets bade men carpe diem, quam minimum credula 
postero; the modern paganism bids men “eat and 
drink” but it can not make them merry, for melancholy 
has marked them for her own. 
Witness the note of despair 





, rn non-Catholic psy- 4 rings o 2 
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ism.) The Puritan and Quaker 
virtues, however, were a great 
asset to their possessors in 
business enterprise. Of course, 
the need for ritual and cere- 
mony goes deep in man, and, 
diverted from its holiest pur- 
poses, it is liable to flow off 
into such contorted forms of 


meaningless 
cyclical Inscrutabili. 





of virtue and justice, and if unfeigned love 
knit not together the wills of men and gently 
control the interchange and the character 
of their mutual service. 

That kind of civilization which conflicts 
with the doctrines and laws of the Church 
is nothing but a worthless imitation and a 
name.—Pope Leo XIII, En- 


despair, the modern is maudlin 
and egocentric. “Mon triste 
cereveau, c’est une pyramide, 
un immense caveau, qui con- 
tient 


fosse 


plus de morts que la 
commune”: (My sad 
brain is an immense cave that 
contains more dead than a 
common grave) is the key- 








Congo fetishism, Ku-Klux- 
Klan rites and Billy-Sunday- 
ism. Calvinism, even before it passed from Switzer- 
land to England and thence to America under the name 
of Puritanism, had from its very beginning been very 
happily married to the young capitalist ideology. Puri- 
tanism not only allowed free play for the commercial 
spirit but even encouraged it. 


Puritanism allied to capitalism has given us_ the 
modern pagan. In America the process of Puritanism 
had nothing to oppose it, which accounts for its rapid 
advances there. In Europe the Catholic Church offered 
bastions as strong as her massive Gothic cathedrals to 
this new heresy. The lack of this stable and staunch 
resistance is even conveyed by a glance at the American 
countryside. In his American Scene, Henry James bids 
us notice that the Church as one sees and feels it uni- 
versally in Europe is altogether absent in the United 
States. Referring to the appearances of what churches 
there are he says that they look, for the most part, no 
more established or seated than a stopped omnibus 
“The field of American life is as bare of the Church 
as a billard-table of a centrepiece; a truth that the 
myriad little structures ‘attended’ on Sundays and on 
‘off’ evenings of their ‘sociables’ proclaim as with the 
audible sound of the roaring of a million mice.” But 
whether we find him in Bristol or Boston the modern 
pagan is essentially the same—a materialist whose 
vision is ever focused on the ‘here-and-now’, so that he 
becomes blind and forgetful of the heaven that lies 
about him and the life that lies beyond our span of 
nights and days. 


How does the modern paganism compare with that 


note of much of the morbid 
verse of our day. The gods 
of the old paganism, did dwindle into multiple 
obscene deities of lust and war, but the gods of the 
new paganism are the household gods of urban vices. 
The paganism of antiquity maintained a belief in the 
power of the Fates over the affairs of men; the new 
paganism makes man the master of his own fate and 
the captain of his soul. A very modern poet sings, 
somewhat with the air of a small boy whistling in the 
dark : 
“I fight alone, and win or sink, 
I need no one to make me free; 
I want no Jesus Christ to think 
That He could ever die for me.” 


The breakdown of the old paganism was for the 
most part an external affair; in the crisis which affects 
the modern pagan world the very sources of its spirit- 
ual energy are menaced on all sides. The old pagan- 
ism, in fine, was feeling its way towards the Light; the 
new paganism has turned its back upon it. Such is the 
new paganism which seeks to ally itself with Chris- 
tianity against what it conceives to be their common 
enemies, such as Communism. Borrowing a phrase 
from political jargon they call for nothing less than 
“A United Front.” 

The days of open hostility and persecution against 
Christianity are over, at least on the scale in which 
they existed in the days of Nero. But the modern 
pagan attack is more dangerous because it is more 
widespread and insidious. Christians are not thrown 
to the lions today; their religion is not taken seriously 
enough by their opponents for that. They are appealed 
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to in the name of sweet reasonableness to forego their 
theology and such like trivialities. A split about the- 
ology, say the new pagans, would be about as absurd 
as a split about vegetarianism or vaccination. The irony 
of the situation is that the worldly-wise are asking us 
to join forces with them on their own terms against a 
materialistic system which happens to be the logical 
outcome of their own thoughts and theories. Our 
modern pagans cannot and perhaps will not understand 
the intransigent attitude of the Christian, and by the 
Christian we mean especially the Catholic Christian. 

There exists among the various Protestant sects today 
a movement towards unification of their Churches 
known as the Oecumenical Movement. This movement 
has too often been explained in the pages of Tue Lamp 
to need reiteration here. Whatever rapprochement this 
movement may make with the new pagan front does 
not We are concerned in keeping our own 
heritage intact, while being ready, at all times, to wel- 
come those who would join with us. 


concern us. 


Between the Catholic Christian and the modern 
pagan there can be no common ground of understand- 
ing, simply because they do not stand on the same 
ground at all. The pagan is very much rooted to the 
earth, and all the standards wherewith he judges things 
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remain of the earth earthy. The Catholic lives on the 
supernatural plane and looks on things, in the language 
of the theologians sub specie aeternitatis, in the 
of eternity. 


aspect 


But the rejection of the “United Front” appeal by 
Catholics will help the world to understand that ours 
is no “Christianity without tears” sect among other sects 
of a similar nature, but that Catholicism is a hard and 
intransigent Creed that will not compromise to the 
spirit of the world nor to that fluctuating thing called 
Zeitgeist. Our opposition to the “United Front’’ is 
more likely to win the admiration of a world tuned to 
the key of stern loyalties and high sacrifice, than any 





vague and vacillating religious opinions. And in the 
conflict it will be which front is the 


stronger to withstand assault, that which is based on the 


time of seen 
shifting sands of political and economic expediency, or 
that which is built on the everlasting Rock of Peter, 
Communism is a faith, a way of life, with its martyrs 
and its earnest hosts of devotees and enthusiastic dis- 
ciples. Only a front which is strong in Faith can with- 
stand it, fired with a warmer zeal and a more ardent 
enthusiasm. But the new paganism was born in denial, 
and its end is despair. Only the Front of the Faith can 
overcome the world. 
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is not enough to be acquainted with the fact that 
God has set up a visible and spiritual society in this 
world. One must also know the nature of that so- 

What kind of organization has our heavenly 
Father set in motion amidst the fast-flowing current of 
this world’s history ? 


ciety 


Is His Church easily recognized ? 
Can any thinking man discover God's Church by ex- 
amining facts that lie on the surface of human events? 
We will find an answer to 
those questions in the follow- 
ing analysis of the 
the 


one of 
characteristic marks of 
Catholic Church. 
\t a very early 
the h 
term 


period in 
of the Church the 
“Catholic” was used to 
designate an orthodox member 
of the Church that Jesus 
Christ had established on earth, 
so as to distinguish the loyal 
followers of the Galilean from 


istory 


those heretics and schismatics 
who, from the earliest times, 
had fallen 
wise today, 


Like- 
“Catholic” is the 
most common designation for 
members of the true Church. 
It is sufficient to say “I am a 
Catholic” to be recognized as 
a member of that Church of 
which the successor of Saint 
Peter forms with Christ our 
Lord one only head. In this 
very hour men and women 
who serve in the armed forces 
of our country are realizing in a very vivid way how 
meaningful is the term “Catholic.” For no matter where 
they may serve, whether it be on the sun-parched atolls 
of the southwest Pacific, or in the oriental strange- 
ness of Asia, or in the rubble-strewn countries of Eur- 
ope, from Germany to Greece and from England to 
Poland, everywhere, in every land, on every shore they 
find the Catholic Church—everywhere the same, always 
serving the highest needs of mankind. That is the 
actual expression of the Church’s catholicity. 

All are agreed upon the fact that the Church is 
Catholic, that is, universal. The word itself is familiar 
to all. However, the term conceals a wealth of mean- 
ing beneath the folds of its Greek complexion. More- 


into error. 








The Divine Muttard Seed 





St. Peter, the human cornerstone of the visible 

Church on earth, to whom Christ said: 

art Peter and upon this rock I will build My 

Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 


Become a Tree 


over, one may ask, “Does the fact that the visible so- 
ciety which Christ established is Catholic hold any fur- 
ther significance for the seeker and lover of truth? 
That is to say: is Catholicity another token of God’s 
loving-kindness towards all men?” 

First, let us examine the word Catholic. Everyone is 
aware of the fact that once the Gospel spread beyond 
the narrow confines of Judea its chief vehicle of ex- 
pression was the Greek lan- 
guage. Hence it is that many 
terms which reach back to the 
age of the Apostles are Greek 
and remain Greek even when 
translated into other tongues. 
The Greek idiom that we ex- 
press by our word “Catholic” 
indicates that a thing exists in 
a state or condition of whole- 
ness or entirety; a thing is 
whole or entire when it lacks 
none of its parts. Evidently, 
then, this meaningful Greek 
idiom can be applied to any- 
thing in several different 
And that is how the 
term is applied to the Church. 
The Church is catholic as re- 
gards place or 


senses, 


locality inas- 
much as it exists everywhere 
in the world; the Church is 
catholic in relation to time or 
age, since it shall never cease 
to be. Christ guaranteed the 
permanence of the ‘Church in 
those solemn _ words ad- 
dressed to Peter, the human cornerstone of the visible 
society: “And I say to thee, thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will. build My Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.’—St. Matthew 16, 18. 
The Church is catholic in regard to race, since it em- 
braces men of every race, nation and tongue. The 
Church is catholic in the matter of social conditions, 
inasmuch as her members are found in every walk 
of life; no one is excluded from membership 
either by reason of birth, or education, or 
tion in society. 


“Thou 


posi- 


The Church is catholic as regards 
doctrine, because she preserves every jot and tittle of the 
revelation made to men by God; she alone possesses 
the true doctrine of Christ in its entirety. The Church 
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is catholic as regards means of salvation, because in 
this storehouse are to be found all the weapons needed 
for the defense of the spirit of man in the relentless 
struggle against the adversary of our soul; the Church 
is the physician who can provide us with remedies for 
every spiritual malady or hurt. The Church is catho- 
lic as regards the obligation and necessity of seeking 
her out and of joining her ranks, since the Church is 
the continuation of Christ’s mission of salvation, and in 
the name of Jesus shall all men be saved; for there is 
salvation in no other name but His. 

But from all these various meanings of the term 
“Catholic” one has been especially singled out, and it 
is in that sense that the word is ordinarily understood. 
As a mark characteristic of the Church, “Catholic” 
means diffusion throughout the world. The Church of 
God is to be found everywhere, always one and the 
same, claiming a large number of the children of men 
wherever they dwell on the face of the earth. Further 
on we will see the special significance of this phenome- 
non. For the present, let us examine the question how 
the Church could be Catholic even from the beginning. 

Not only will the universal diffusion of the Gospel 
mark the progress of Christianity, but such extension 
will also reveal a divine energy at work within the 
Church. Right from the start there has been a divine 
force operating within the Church that has broken down 
every natural barrier, dissolved every human prejudice, 
risen above every short-lived triumph of the forces of 
evil, proving conclusively that the Church is divine and 
that her message is for all men. Christ promised cath- 
olicity to His Church. In His Gospel according to St. 
Luke we read: “And they will come from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from the south, and 
will feast in the kingdom of God.”—St. Luke 13, 29. 
Not only did Christ promise catholicity, but He com- 
manded His Apostles as well to make disciples of all 
men. The charter that He had received from His 
Father He gave to them in the words: “All power in 
heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go, there- 
fore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and behold, I am with you all days, 
even unto the consummation of the world.”—St. Mat- 
thew 28, 18-20. In His discourse concerning the end 
of the world, as recorded by St. Matthew, Christ re- 
ferred to the universal diffusion of the gospel of the 
kingdom as one of the signs that will mark the ap- 
proach of that terrible and final cataclysm. “And this 


gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole 
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world, for a witness to all nations; and then will come 
the end.”—St. Matthew 24, 14. 

There is an objection to be met here. It is this: if 
catholicity is a mark of the Church, and inasmuch as 
catholicity means universal diffusion, then the Church 
was not Catholic in the beginning. Yes, and no! Catho- 
licity implies a visible factor. Now, the visible aspect 
of the Church, that is, the actual congregation of men, 
was not a pre-fabricated thing. The Church began with 
a handful. But in a relatively short period of time the 
Gospel had been heard round the Mediterranean world. 
An acorn cannot be an acorn and an oak tree at the 
same time. Therefore, the Church was Catholic at the 
beginning, potentially. That power of renewing its life 
and of increasing its stature has long since become a 
fact in the history of the Church, and it continues to be 
realized from day to day. 

To prevent His disciples from being alarmed and de- 
jected by the humble beginning of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, Christ foretold to them the fruitful expan- 
sion of the seeds of doctrine that He was sowing in 
their hearts. In the brief but beautiful parable of the 
Mustard Seed our Lord fired their imagination with 
this picture: “The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of 
mustard seed which a man took and sowed in his field. 
This indeed is the smallest of all the seeds; but when 
it grows up it is larger than any herb and becomes a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and dwell in its 
branches.”—St. Matthew 13, 31-32. 

Look about you today and you will see the fruition 
of that promise. The mustard seed has become a great 
tree, and in its branches men of every station find peace 
and salvation. 

Seven hundred years before the Incarnation of the 
Son of God the prophet Isaias had foretold the fecun- 
dity and grandeur of the New Jerusalem: 


“Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem: for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

“For behold darkness shall cover the earth, and a mist 
the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His 
glory shall be seen upon thee. 

“And the Gentiles shall walk in thy light, and kings in 
the brightness of thy rising. 

“Lift up thine eyes round about, and see: all 
gathered together, they are come to thee: thy sons shall 


these are 
come from afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at thy side 

“Then shalt thou and abound, and thy heart shall 
wonder and be enlarged, when the multitude of the 
shall be converted to thee, the strength of the Gentiles 
shall come to thee.” 


see, 
sea 


—lIsaias, 60, 1-5 
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. 
“6 OU cannot make Utopia here on earth. It has 
already been tried in a thousand forms and 
always fails. You've got to be realistic. You 
can’t prevent wars, nor depressions. They are a phase 
of living necessary to the world’s progress. All this 
social progress you hear about is nonsense.” 

That line of thinking is and always has been the stone 
wall against which workers for social justice and ad 
vancement of human betterment must rap their knuckles 
until they breach the wall with bare hands and painfull) 
tear it down stone by stone. 

Like so many such sayings, the quoted sentences 
above are only half truths and half truths are always 
so much harder to combat than outright lies. You can 
brand a lie for what it is. With a half truth you’ve got 
to take it apart and analyze it. While analyzing it you 
must keep the reasoning powers of your opponent at- 
tentive until you get the matter fully explained. 

It is rarely ever possible to obtain possession of the 
attention of your opponent, as the adult who will re- 
peat such an illogical statement as the above (although 
to him it seems realistically intellectual) will never give 
you an opportunity to present vour viewpoint on the 
matter. He is far too opinionated to grant an audience 
to any other opinions than his own. 

Actually there have only been two real Utopias ever 
envisioned and one of them grew out of the other. No 
thousand Utopias have ever been put into operation 
There may have been thousands of socialistic and com- 
munal ventures tried out that have failed, but they 
were not patterned on the true, authentic Utopia, even 
though they adopted that name for their experiment. 
Their failure to survive and serve cannot be chalked up 
against Utopia itself. Human greed, lack of under- 
standing and planning and above all the lack of the real 
spiritual divination of the real Utopia defeated them. It 
was not the idea that was defeated. It was the man- 
ner of trying it out. 

There are people who actually couple Russian Com- 
munism with Utopia as if they were one and the same 
thing. There are millions of people who do not know 
the difference between them. Millions of people do not 
know what Utopia is, where it originated, nor how. Yet 
they label every program of social advancement with 
the term as if it were one of opprobrium. When they 
say, “Utopias are nonsense and unworkable,” they set- 
tle all arguments to their own satisfaction. That is like 


saying Heaven is nonsense because none of us have 
ever been there. 


" She City of God” 


Tansey 


The first “Utopia” ever to be written down in book 
form by a visionary dreamer was not entitled “Utopia.” 
The original manuscript was entitled “The City of 
God” by its author, St. Augustine, and was written 
around the year 400 A. D. 

Now, to begin with, we will have to admit that St. 
Augustine was not a “realist” in the sense of the word 
in which it is understood in the public mind today. If 
he was such a realist he would not have written such 
a book by such a name and on such a subject. He would 
have known that it could never be a “best seller.” If 
he had been a realist he would have chosen material to 
present which would have shocked men’s morals and 
therefore added royalties to his bank account. Nor, if 
he had been a realist, would he now be a canonized 
saint. Somehow or other realists are never canonized 
saints. 

Saints usually come from the ranks of the “illogical 
dreamers.” However, if you take time out to study 
the lives of the saints you will realize that they are the 
most logical men who ever lived, taking everything in- 
to consideration. The really illogical persons are those 
“realists” who apply the epithet “crack-pots” to saints 
and dreamers. Realists are so spiritually near-sighted ! 

To get back to “Utopia,” St. Thomas More wrote 
that. Yes, another saint. He didn’t invent the ideas in 
the material however, and he said so. For his book he 
drew upon the ideals expressed in St. Augustine’s “City 
of God.” Thomas More, mythically, took a piece of 
earth populated by people and had them live to a great 
extent according to the ideals expressed in St. Augus- 
tine’s “City of God” economically, socially and spirit- 
ually. 

3eing a potential saint, Thomas More was not a real- 
istic man either. If he had been he would have taken 
the oath demanded by Henry VIII of his subjects. 
All the “realists” of the day took the oath. Realists 
are so careful never to get their heads chopped off. Only 
dreamers and saints leave themselves in for that un- 
happy fate. Yet, where are all the realistic men who 
lived in Thomas More’s day atid dutifully took Henry’s 
oath like the good “realists” they were? They are all 
dead now anyway and who cares what they thought? 
Being an impractical man, according to certain stand- 
ards, Thomas More refused to take the required oath 
which would have renounced his allegiance to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. The whole world knows he didn’t take 
it and why he didn’t. A great many people are still con- 
cerned with what he thought. The realists would like 
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to bury him but they can’t. He is 
a dream in the minds of millions 


of hopeful people who feel that he The Prager of 


had a legacy to bequeath to man- 


kind and they would like to have Sz GZ), 4 


that legacy. He wrote “Utopia,” 
which will never die as long as 
men hope and dream. 


James Hilton wrote “Shan- 


“eae . a peace; 
gri-la, which must be a very Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
pleasant place = ooraye 7 also, Where there is injury, pardon; 
but “Shangri-la” isn’t going to Where there is doubt, faith; 
linger in the minds and hearts of Where there is despair, hope; 
men for more than four hundred Where there is darkness, light; 
years as “Utopia” has. Nor for Where there is sadness, joy. 


sixteen hundred years as St. Aug- 
ustine’s “City of God.” It is true 


“Shangri-la” was written on a 
4 31 > console; to 
similar pattern. Robert Owen 


understand; to be loved as to love; 

also started a community called gio tiagtelgiaeae Bx : 
7 Sigg : aa for it is in giving that we receive, 
l topia. : It was planned simi- it is in pardoning that we are par- 
larly to Thomas More’s creation. doned, and it is in dying that we 


Owen’s project failed and “Shan- are born to eternal life. 


gri-la” will be forgotten with a 





century. Why? Because they util- 


"Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 


“O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek to be consoled as to 


Vi 
uy 


be understood as to 











ized similar patterns but did not 
accept the full “theme.” 

The underlying theme in the “City of God,” (as 
Utopia was adapted from it, that title will be used in 
conjunction with “Utopia”) was and is to build a king- 
dom of God on earth. It was the most ambitious Uto- 
pian project ever launched and it has not failed. It is 
still going strong and it will continue to advance as 
long as men live and dream. 

It was no socialistic scheme of economics alone. It 
illustrates a religious and social way of life that was 
brought to earth by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, Who, 
incidentally, was the first Utopian dreamer. St. Augus 
tine adapted Christ’s ideas to a scheme of living. 

In that scheme, men were all important. Man was 
not a rival toa machine. Man was a princely heir made 
one with God through the Mystical Body. Every 
man down to the lowliest was equal one to the other, 
due to his high heritage. There were no outcasts, no 
castaways. Every man served God, his country, his 
neighbor, his family and himself in whatever capacity 
he was fitted for. In the scheme the garbage collector 
was just as important as the president of a bank. He 
was not more important either. Both being men made 
to the image and likeness of God they were equal one 
to the other. 

In reality the garbage collector is a public benefactor. 
If he didn’t collect and dispose of the waste material 
accumulated in our kitchens we would be overrun with 
rodents and afflicted with epidemics. The garbage man 
doesn’t cure disease, as does the scientist in the labora- 
tory. He prevents it humbly. Both the scientist and 
the garbage collector are benefactors. 


That is the real Utopian idea, giving importance to 
the garbage collector as well as to the scientist. That 
is how the “city” works. All men working together for 
the common good, salvaging the souls of all men for 
the heavenly kingdom to come. 

If all people in the past adopted the false assumption 
that Utopias and Cities are impossible of fulfillment, 
where would we be today? Everything we now enjoy 
was once a dream. Among the greatest of then was 
the Red Cross. Who could call that Utopian idea 
failure? Who can imagine tragedy striking with 
having its helping hand to extend assistance. At its in- 
ception the “realists” declared it to be impractical and 
worked to impede its progress. 








If men didn’t dream we wouldn’t have electric lights; 
we would still be using oil lamps and candles. And 





even they were dreams back in the ages of dar 
There were skeptics who declared the postal system 
wouldn’t work under government management. There 


are bridges in existence which some people said couldn't | 


be built. 

The pension system for the aged was once a dream 
Now it is a reality. It was a street in the “City of 
God” which we have opened up to traffic. We've 
opened more streets in the “city” than we realize. There 
are many, many more of them awaiting opening. An¢ 
we will open them, fighting against our realistic oppor 
ents every inch of the way. 

It was a mighty good thing for us that many wh 
went before us carved their dreams into actuality. From 
laboratory, legislative halls, monasteries, school rooms 
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and churches the dreamers opened vistas which we to- 
Rather than suffer the agonies of danger- 
ous fevers we take a “shot” and escape the clutches of 
It would take a book to 
catalog all the dreams of men that have come down to 


day enjoy. 
the germs that attacked us. 


We must 
continue on in the good 
work they began for those 
who will come after us. 
The greatest benefit our 
generation can bequeath to 
the following generations 
will be a system whereby 


us in benefits. 


the world peace can be 
preserved so that young- 
sters but shortly out of 
rompers will not have to 
go through another orgy 
of killing as this genera- 
tion of unfortunate youths 
was compelled to do. 

There are those who say 
that wars cannot be 
averted. Those who ad- 
vocate a living annual 
wage for all workmen are 
labelled impractical vision- 
aries. Those who speak 
of preventing wars are 
considered enemies of a 
dangerous sort. The real- 
ists say poverty cannot be 
cured, disease was meant 
as God’s chastisement on 
men, that wars are neces- 
sary to the good of men’s 
souls. They claim it is 
essential that as many men 
as possible be kept in a 
state of pain and suffering. 
They consider the person 
who says that there should 
be jobs for all men willing 
to work as one should be 
locked up for safe-keep- 
ing in a sanitarium. 

There are essential dif- 
ferences between Utopians 
and realists. Utopians 
think men are more impor- 
tant than machines. They 
think that our evils of 
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THE CHURCH AS GUARDIAN OF MAN’S 
TRUE DIGNITY AND LIBERTY 





“At a time when the peoples find th Ives with 
duties such as perhaps they have never met before 
in the course of their history, they feel deeply in 
their tortured hearts the desire, impatient and al- 
most instinctive, to take the reins of their destiny 
in their own hands with more independence than 
heretofore, hoping that thus they will find it easier 
to defend themselves from the periodic invasions of 
violence which, like a boiling lava torrent, spares 
nothing of all that they hold sacred and dear. 

“Thank God, one may believe the time has passed 
when the call to moral and Gospel principles to guide 
the life of states and peoples was disdainfully thrust 
aside as unreal. 








“The events of these war years have given ample 
evidence to confute, in a harder way than one could 
ever have imagined, those who spread such doctrines. 

“The disdain that they affected towards this sup- 
posed unreality has been changed into stark reality: 
brutality, iniquity, destruction, annihilation. 

“If the future is to belong to democracy, an essen- 
tial part in its achievement will have to belong to 
the religion of Christ and to the Church, the mes- 
senger of our Redeemer’s word which is to continue 
His mission of saving men. For she teaches and 
defends supernatural truths and communicates the 
supernatural helps of grace in order to actuate the 
divinely-established order of beings and ends which 
is the ultimate foundation and directive norm of 
every democracy. 

“By her very existence, the Church rises before the 
world a shining beacon to remind it constantly of 
that Divine order. Her history reflects clearly her 
providential mission. The struggles, which coerced 
by the abuse of power, she has had to sustain in de- 
fense of the liberty given her by God, were at the 
same time struggles for man’s true liberty. 

“The Church has the mission to e to the 
world, which is looking for better and more perfect 
forms of democracy, the highest and most needed 
message that there can be; the dignity of man, the 
call to be sons of God.”—Pope Pius XII in His 
Christmas message to the world, December, 1944. 











poverty have been caused by under-consumption (due No power on earth 


to lack of cash) of essential products than by over- 
production of them. The planner of the “City of God” 
recognized such problems back in the 400’s. 
abhor anything that old and fear the future as well. 


Realists 
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They are like a shipwrecked sailor who prefers to cling 
to his raft rather than hail the passing ship because it 
is so new it might be dangerous and yet will not make 
for the island in the distance as it is so old. 
made millions of years ago. 


Earth was 


On the other hand the 
Utopians believe in accept- 
ing all the good things 
from the past and merging 
them with the new dis- 
coveries. They respect the 
past and envision the 
future. They are not 
static. They want to make 
the world a better place 
than it is and they appreci- 
ate what it already is, too. 

Utopians are like mis- 
sionaries who know that 
they cannot convert whole 
pagan lands in one or two 
years. They know it will 
take many missionaries 
many years to do the full 
job. Yet they consider 
every convert a milestone 
on the road to the ultimate 
goal. 

Social reforms can 
rarely be carried out im- 
mediately. There are 
often mistakes in experi- 
menting with new ideas. 
When these mistakes oc- 
cur the realists use them 
as an excuse to scrap the 
whole program. Fortu- 
nately the dreamers are 
patient people. They can 
take defeat and rise up 
again with renewed vigor. 
They know that any plan 
which has “eternity” in it 
cannot fail. It seems the 
“realists” never do get 
next to themselves enough 
to realize that in the long 
run they are always on the 
losing side. 

“The City of God” is an 
ideal handed down from 
generation to generation. 
stem its march perma- 


nently. If we try we can prevent wars and we can give 
employment to all workingmen. 
said: ‘What you do for the least of My brethren. . . .” 
And even the lowliest prefer justice to charity. 


It was Jesus Who 

















UNIQUE service of 
thanksgiving was held 
at the Episcopal Cathe- 


dral of Saint John the Divine in 
New York on April 9. It com- 
memorated the centennial “of 
the restoration of the religious 
life to the Anglican commun- 
ion” and was attended by repre- 
sentatives of six congregations 
of men and seventeen of women 
religious of the Episcopal 
Church, as well as many of 
their associates and friends. 
Five Bishops took part in the 
ceremonies, which had the 
blessing of Bishop Manning of 
New York. Celebrant of the 
Communion service was the re- 
tired Bishop of Liberia, a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, which has its head- 
quarters at West Park, N. Y. 
Preacher on the occasion was 
the Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, 
S.S.J.E., Bishop of Nassau in 
the Bahamas, who belongs to 
the Cowley Fathers. 

While the first woman to con- 
secrate herself as a religious in 
the Anglican communion after 
the Oxford Movement had begun, Marian Rebecca 
Hughes, took vows in the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin at Oxford in 1841, community life for women reli- 
gious in the Church of England had its beginnings in 
1845, when the Sisterhood of the Holy Cross was 
founded at Regent’s Park. The great significance of 
the revival of interest in the religious life among Angli- 
cans is that it witnesses to the sincerity of purpose on 
the part of those imbued with Catholie ideals. It is 
said that there are today in England more Anglican 
religious than there were Catholic nuns at the outbreak 
of the Reformation. Many of them follow rules of the 
Benedictine, Franciscan or Vincentian inspiration, and 
their activities are similar to those of Catholic Sisters. 

In connection with the centenary, it is interesting to 
note that whole congregations of Anglican religious 
have been corporately received into the Catholic 
Church, the first being the Friars and Sisters of the 
Atonement at Graymoor in 1909. The Caldey Bene- 
dictines and their corresponding congregation of women 


years on July 10. 


News and Views 


ed 





His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 


Archbishop of Philadelphia, completed on 

May 31 his fifty-fifth year in the priesthood. 

He will be a Bishop forty-two years on 

June 14 and an Archbishop twenty-seven 

He completed twenty-four 

years as a Cardinal last March 7. At present 
he is the only American Cardinal. 











religious at Milford Haven be- 
came Catholic in 1913. More 
recently, the Servants of Christ 
the King at Freshnam in Surrey 
and the Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus at Vancouver were cor- 
porately received, continuing 
community life in the safe har- 
bor of the Catholic Church, 
Nearly all the members of the 
Congregation of Companions of 
Our Saviour, an American cler- 
ical community, became Catho- 
lics in 1908, following the lead- 
ership of their superior, Wil- 
liam McGarvey, who later be- 
came Monsignor McGarvey. In 
that year also, Mother Edith, of 
the Sisters of St. Mary of Peek- 
skill, N. Y., and several of her 
companions became Catholics 
and later joined Catholic con- 
gregations. Individual converts 
from Anglican communities of 
men include Father Luke Riv- 
ington, eminent Catholic apolo- 
gist of the last century, and 
Father Basil Maturin, saintly 
spiritual director, who had been 
members of the Cowley 
Fathers. Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson had been a member of the Community of 
the Resurrection, Mirfield, and Father Vernon Johnson 
came into the Church from the Society of Divine Com- 
passion, which was Franciscan in spirit. Father 
Leonard Sargent, O.S.B., Founder of Portsmouth 
Priory had been Superior of the Holy Cross Fathers 
before his reception into the Catholic Church. 


Mrs. Louis B. Scheerer, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been chosen “Catholic Mother of 1945” by the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference on Family Life. Announce- 
ment of the annual selection of a Catholic Mother is 
made each year on the feast of Saint Monica. 

Outstanding in the life of Mrs. Scheerer is the fact 
that her ten children are all in religious life. Five of 
her sons are members of the Carmelite Order and two 
are Dominicans. Her three daughters are Dominican 
nuns. 

Even though Mrs. Scheerer’s life has been largely 
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taken up with the rearing of her ten children, she has 
still found time to take an active interest in parish and 
civic affairs. 
ok z 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has under exam- 
ination at the Vatican the cause for beatification of 
Father Damian, the “Apostle of the Lepers.” Happily, 
the birthplace of the heroic missionary at Tremeloo, 
Belgium, escaped the ravages of the war and many of 
the relics of the priest, including his chalice are pre- 
served. The mortal remains of Father Damian are 
interred in a tomb in the monastery of his confreres, 
the Fathers of the Sacred Heart, at Louvain. 


* * * * 


The Bishops of Eire have appointed a commission to 
prepare and submit to the Irish Hierarchy an authenti- 
version of the New Testament in the Gaelic language. 


* * * * 


Rev. Dr. Louis F. Kelleher, for some years pastor 
of the Church of St. Catherine of Genoa in Somerville, 
Mass., has been appointed by the Holy See as Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Boston,. Announcement has also been 
made that the Most Rev. James Andrew Brennan, 
Bishop of Richmond since 1926, has resigned, and is 
succeeded by the Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Coad- 
jutor Bishop and Apostolic Administrator of that See. 


The caustic allusions to the neutrality maintained 
by the Government of Eire which Winston Churchill 
broadcast in his Victory Day speech, and in which he 
insinuated that Ireland had reason to be ashamed of 
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Major General William R. Arnold, former Chief of 
Army Chaplains, who has been made Titular Bishop 
of Phocaea, and appointed to succeed Most Rev. John 
F. O’Hara as Delegate of the Military Ordinariate. 


her stand in the war, met with a polite but vigorous 
rejoinder from Mr. De Valera that has served to remind 
Mr. Churchill and the world of the bloody and shame- 
ful record which has been the history of the British 
Government’s treatment of Ireland for centuries. 

Quoting Mr. Churchill on Germany, Mr. de Valera 
said that he hoped Eire would not have to wait to ob- 
tain eventual freedom only because “the tyrant would 
make some ghastly mistake which would alter the 
whole balance of the struggle.” He said that he had 
once thought of Britain in that way but had later hoped 
and worked for a better solution. 

“I regret that it is not to this noble purpose that 
Mr. Churchill is lending his hand rather than; by abus- 
ing a people who have done him no wrong, trying to 
find in a crisis like the present an excuse for continu- 
ing the injustice of the mutilation of our country,” Mr. 
de Valera said. “I sincerely hope that Mr. Churchill 
has not deliberately chosen the latter course, but, if he 
has, however regretfully I may say it, we can only say, 
‘be it so.’” 

Bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church in North 
America have rejected an offer from Moscow for re- 
union with the mother church in Russia. The bishops 
also “postponed” a proposal to call an all-American 
council meeting to elect a new head of the North 
American Church and urged their members to continue 
their church activities “under cover of the American 
many-starred flag.” 












HE ordination of twelve new 
priests of the Society of the 
Atonement highlights the 
news of this month. Never before 
in the annals of the Society were 
so many candidates raised to the of- 
fice of the priesthood on one occa- 
sion, and never before was the 
growth of the community so vividly 
portrayed as on Tuesday, May 22, 
when His Excellency, Bishop Mc- 
Namara of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton imparted the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders to our twelve new priests. 
The ceremonies took place at the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the grounds of the 
Catholic University, and the great 
crypt was thronged with relatives 
and associates of our Friars and the 
other young men ordained. At the 
ordination dinner, held at the Atone- 
ment Seminary later on in the day, 
the Father General expressed his 
conviction that the vision of Father 
Paul, of a congregation whose num- 
bers would be rapidly increased to 
attend properly to the work God 
planned for it was well on the way 
to fulfilment. 

On the following Sunday, ten of 
the newly ordained priests offered 
their first High Masses in the sanc- 
tuaries of their home parishes. The 
joy of their parents and families at 
this culmination of years of prayer- 
ful preparation can hardly be de- 
scribed, yet their happiness can 
easily be imagined by those who 
share the true Catholic spirit of 
respect and admiration for those 
who have proved themselves worthy 
of the ministry of Christ. The fol- 
lowing brief outline of the first High 
Masses of our new priests will give 
some indication to all our associates 
who have helped them through 
prayer and self-denial, of the festive 
solemnity with which they thanked 
God for the abundance of His 
graces. 

Saint John’s Church at Graymoor 











was beautifully decorated by the 
Sisters of the Atonement to provide 
the setting, for the first Solemn 
Mass of Father Damian, S. A., on 
Trinity Sunday, May 27. As Father 
Damian represents one of the first 
fruits of the Sisters’ work among 
the Japanese people of Vancouver, 
and the second of the converts of 
that mission to be elevated to the 
dignity of the priesthood, the Sis- 
ters were deeply grateful for the op- 
portunity to be present on the glori- 
ous day of his first Mass. Father 
Clement, S. A., was deacon at the 
Mass, Frater Pius, S. A., sub- 
deacon, and Father Eugene, S. A., 
who is now chaplain at the Convent 
of Jesus and Mary, Highland Mills, 
N. Y., archpriest. The sermon was 
eloquently delivered by Father 
Gregory, S. A. At the conclusion 
of the Mass, Father Damian im- 
parted his priestly blessing indi- 
vidually to all members of the con- 
gregation. 





Sociely of Alenement Aunals 


Father Julius Madgar, S. A., cele- 
brated his first Solemn Mass at 
Saint Mary’s Church, Warren, Ohio, 
on Trinity Sunday. He was assisted 
at the altar by the Rev. John Bir- 
kenhauer, O. S. F. S., deacon, and 
Frater Germanus, S. A., subdeacon., 
The Rt. Rev. Edward A. Fasnacht, 
Rector of Saint Mary’s and Dean of 
Warren, presided and preached. 

The first Solemn Mass of Father 
Adunatus, S. A., was offered at the 
Church of Our Lady of Grace, Fair- 
view, N. J., his boyhood parish. 
Father John Marie, S. A., was 
deacon, and Frater Roger, S. A,, 
subdeacon. The archpriest was Rev. 
Anthony Tammaro, P. S. M., and 
Father Amalio Grecco, P. S. M., 
preached the sermon. 

Father Aedan’s first Solemn Mass 
was held in Saint Aedan’s Church, 
Jersey City. Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
John C. McClary, Vicar General 
of the Archdiocese of Newark, 
preached the sermon. The assistant 
ministers of the Mass were Father 
Frederick, S. A., deacon, and Frater 
Ralph, S. A., subdeacon. 

Rev. Peter L. Richard, pastor of 
Holy Cross Church, Brooklyn, de- 
livered a stirring sermon on the 
priesthood at the first Solemn Mass 
of Father John Forest, S. A., held 
in the Church of SS. Simon and 
Jude, Brooklyn. Assisting the 
newly-ordained priest at the Mass 
were Father Joseph E. Egan, of the 
parish staff as deacon, Father Regis, 
S. A., subdeacon and Rev. Ray- 
mond J. A. Costello, pastor of the 
church, archpriest. 

Father Wilfrid’s first Solemn Mass 
was offered at his home parish 
church, the Sacred Heart, in Water- 
bury, Connecticut. Father John 
Dial, curate at the church, preached 
the special sermon, while Father 
Richard, S. A., served as deacon 
of the Mass. Rev. James F. 
Woods, of SS. Peter and Paul’s 
Church, Waterbury, was archpriest 
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Fr. Damian Sato, S. A. 


and Rev. Mr. Thomas 
M. M., was subdeacon. 
Father Hubert, S. A., celebrated 
his first Mass at Saint Justin’s 
hurch, Hartford, Connecticut. Very 
Rev. Paul J. Lutkus, M. S., Superior 
of the La Salette Fathers Prepara- 
tory Seminary in Hartford, was 
deacon of the Mass, and Father 
Benjamin, S. A., subdeacon. Rev. 
George M. Grady, pastor, was arch- 
priest and Rev. John J. Loughlin, 
Ph. D., Professor at Saint Thomas’ 
Seminary, Bloomfield, preached. 
The first Solemn Mass of Father 
Canisius, S. A., took place at Sacred 
Heart Church, Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts. Rev. John A. Keaney, of 
the Church of Our Lady of Hope, 
Springfield, was deacon. Rev. Fran- 
cis A. Connor, M. S., missionary on 
furlough from Brazil, was _ sub- 
deacon. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. William J. Foran, of 
Saint Mary’s Church, Milford. 
Father Daniel, S. A., of the staff 
of Saint John’s Atonement Semi- 
nary, preached on the supernatural 
powers entrusted by God to His 
priests, at the first Solemn Mass of 
Father Boniface, S. A., celebrated 
in Saint Aloysius Church, Glendale, 
N. Y. Assisting the new priest in 
the ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice 
were Father Alan, S. A., deacon, 
and Frater Alexander, S. A., sub- 
deacon. Rev. Peter Bernard, pastor 


Garrity, 


ed 
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of Saint Aloysius’, acted as arch- 


priest. 
Rev. Francis J. Metro, of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius’ Church, 


Bridgeport, was preacher at the first 
Solemn Mass of Father Sebastian, 
S. A., at Sacred Heart Church, 
Torrington, Connecticut. Chaplain 
Stephen A. Grinvalski, U. S. A., 
was deacon at the Mass, and Rev. 
Marshall Filip, subdeacon. Rev. 
John J. Zihala, pastor, was arch- 
priest. 


Father Celestine, S. A., will cele- 
brate his first Solemn Mass at 
Saint Andrew’s Church, Bayonne, 





Fr. Julius Madgar, S. A. 


N. J., on Sunday, June 3. Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor John J. Doyle, LL. D., 
pastor of the parish, will be arch- 
priest. Very Rev. Father Aloysius, 
S. A., will be deacon, and Father 
Bartholomew, S. A., subdeacon. 
Rev. Francis Shalloe, S. J., Student 
Counsellor at Saint Peter’s Prepara- 
tory School, Jersey City, will 
preach. 

The first Solemn Mass of Father 
Alan, S. A., will be held at Saint 
Mary’s Cathedral, Trenton, N. J., 
also on June 3. Father Boniface, 
S. A., will be deacon and Father 
Daniel, S. A., subdeacon. The Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor Richard T. Crean, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Tren- 
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ton and Rector of the Cathedral, is 
scheduled to preach. 


* 


Five other of our Friars were ad- 
vanced towards the priesthood at 
ordination ceremonies in Washing- 
ton by being ordained subdeacons 
on Saturday, May 19, the Vigil of 
Pentecost. This important step 
takes place during the last year of 
theological studies and gives the 
ordinand power to assist at Solemn 
Mass, chant the Epistle, cleanse 
the chalice and other important of- 
fices in connection with divine serv- 
ices. Frater Alexander Beaton, 
S. A., who came to Graymoor from 
Lourdes, Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia, has been active in Catholic 
Evidence Guild work during his 
years at the Seminary. Frater Leon 
Kotsko, S. A., of Hazelton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has distinguished himself 
each summer by his activities at 
St. Joseph’s Camp for Boys, Indian 
Lake. Frater Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
of New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, was 
a leading light in the activities of 
the Friars Forum, student activity 
group at the Major Seminary. Frater 
Roger Matzerath, S. A., of Phila- 
delphia, is a current editor of the 
Seminary literary quarterly. The 
fifth subdeacon, Frater Kenneth 
Dougherty, S. A., whose home is in 
the Bronx, has been actively pur- 





Fr. Adunatus Panittieri, S. A. 











Fr. Aedan Davis, S. A. 


suing advanced social studies at the 
Catholic University, and is author 
of the pamphlet ‘“‘Women in Indus- 
try,” a study of the problems aris- 
ing from the employment of mothers 
of small children in wartime work. 


ok * 


Minor orders were conferred dur- 
ing the Pentecost ordinations on 
Frater Joseph Newell, S. A., of 
Corona, N. Y., Frater Aquinas 
Thomas, S. A., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., Frater Lewis Furlan, of Little 
Falls, N. Y., and Frater Edwin Scul- 
len, S. A., of Yonkers, N. Y. By Ton- 
sure these have been admitted into 
the clerical state. The office of 
Porter gives them authority over 
supervising admission to the church, 
and that of Lector to read the les- 
sons during Divine Office. While 
the duties of these offices have been 
assumed largely by servers and 
other laymen, yet the receiving of 
them gives the youthful levites a 
true share in the powers of the 
priesthood. 


* co * * 


News of the termination of the 
warfare in Europe was received 
with grateful thanksgiving by ali 
the Atonement Friars, who—with 
all others who have been attentive 
to the duty of praying for peace— 
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gave humble thanks to God for His 
assistance in bringing the warfare 
on that continent to an end. A 
Solemn Te Deum was sung in Saint 
Francis’ Chapel at Graymoor on the 
morning of V-E Day, and there was 
all day Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The observance of the 
day of prayer and thanksgiving was 
brought to a close by Solemn Bene- 
diction in the evening. Similar 
services took place at Saranac Lake 
and Washington, and in each of the 
churches. staffed by Atonement 
Friars prayers were offered in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the 
Bishops. 





Fr. John Forest Tierney, S. A. 


Father Raymond Gillis, S. A., 
now a Captain in the Chaplains 
Corps, was cited for meritorious 
service in Germany by the com- 
manding general and awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal before the close 
of hostilities. The citation reads: 
“Disregarding his personal safety, 
Chaplain Gillis frequently risked 
his life to conduct services for the 
men in the front lines. With under- 
standing of human nature and sin- 
cere sympathetic feeling, he gave 
comfort and spread _ confidence 
among men of all faiths.” Another 
recipient of this distinction for 
bravery under fire is Father Dennis 


Murphy, S. A., whose duties as a 
Chaplain kept him close to the front 
during the campaigns in France and 
Germany. 

* of * * 

An attractive white stone statue 
of Saint Anthony has been set up on 
the grounds of St. Christopher’s Inn 
in preparation for the observance 
of the saint’s feast day. The 
devotion of the homeless men and 
of visitors, as well as the Friars 
themselves, to the dear Saint of 
Padua will doubtless express itself 
in many prayers of gratitude at the 
humble but attractive outdoor 
shrine. 


* tk 


The death of the Most Reverend 
Joseph R. Crimont, S. J., of Alaska 
on May 20 ended a long and close 
association of the Friars of the 
Atonement with a saintly mission- 
ary and hero of the Church. For 
over forty years Bishop Crimont 
governed the Church in that far- 
flung empire, rich in natural re- 
sources but only sparsely settled. 
The expansion of the Church in 
Alaska, among white settlers, Es- 
kimos and Indians was due in large 
measure to the Bishop’s leadership 
and tireless energy, directed always 
by a love for God that burned 
strongly in his frail frame. Bishop 
Crimont was one of the earliest 





Fr. Wilfrid Brennan, S. A. 
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Fr. Hubert Byrnes, S. A. 


friends of Graymoor when the com- 
munity entered the Church, was a 
faithful correspondent of Father 
Founder and visited the Mount of 
the Atonement during one of his 
rare journeys from his Vicariate. 
That his valiant soul may rest 
peacefully now that his earthly 
labors have been finished is the 
prayer of the whole Community at 
Graymoor. 

News of the Bishop’s death 
reached the Mount of the Atone- 





Fr. Boniface Reidmann, S. A. 
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ment as preparations were being 
made for Father Vincent’s depar- 
ture to take up new mission work 
in Alaska, in response to the oft- 
repeated invitation of the saintly 
Bishop. The invitation was sanc- 
tioned and approved by Bishop 
Crimont’s Auxiliary, the Most Rev- 
erend Walter J. Fitzgerald, S. J., 
who is now Vicar Apostolic of 
Alaska. The scene of the new mis- 
sion field is the immense Island of 
Kodiak, off the southwest coast of 
Alaska. This island is rich in his- 
torical associations, as it was the 
location of the first Christian church 
in Alaska, founded in 1794 by the 
Russian Orthodox Bishop Innocent. 
Many of the natives were converted 
to Christianity, but due to lack of 
Russian priests since the last World 
War, some have lapsed or been 
protestantized by American mis- 
sionaries. For the present, Father 
Vincent will act as chaplain to the 
Gray Nuns of the Sacred Heart, 
who are in charge of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Hospital at Kodiak. 

Father Vincent left Graymoor on 
May 30, with the prayers of our 
Friars and students that his labors 
be successful. The date is an im- 
portant one in our Graymoor calen- 
dar, as it marks the first departure 
for what might be termed foreign 
mission work, even though Alaska 
is part of our own beloved country. 
Lamp readers are asked to keep our 
Alaskan missionary in their prayers. 

a Bo 

The Feast of Pentecost, the day 
on which the Holy Spirit came 
down upon the Apostles, is one of 
great liturgical solemnity, distin- 
guished by a preparatory Liturgy 
that is like the one for Easter. On 
Pentecost Eve the prophecies were 
chanted in choir by our Students, 
and the Father Guardian officiated 
at Solemn Mass. A High Mass 
was celebrated by the Father Gen- 
eral in Saint Francis’ Chapel on the 
feast itself. At Saint John’s Church, 
Father Clement, S. A., was cele- 
brant and preacher at the festival 
Mass, with Father Thomas, S. A., 
and Frater Pius, S. A., assisting as 
deacon and subdeacon. 





Fr. Canisius Kiniry, S. A. 


During the month of June, the 
Novena devotions to Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal, which are 


broadcast by station WMCA in 
New York at 3:05 on Saturday 
afternoons, and which are tran- 


scribed for presentation over station 
WMEX, Boston, on Wednesdays at 
1:30, will include a series of ad- 
dresses by Father Dunstan, S. A., on 
the general topic of Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Many lis- 
teners to the program have been 





Fr. Sebastian Simko, S. A. 








Fr. Celestine Leahy, S. A. 


prompted to join themselves in 
spirit with the devotions in the 
Chapel of Saint Christopher’s Inn, 
at which the Friars and Brothers 
Christopher remember their bene- 
benefactors and for all who request 
prayer. Besides the Novena prayers 
and address, the services include 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and hymns by the Brothers’ 
Choir. 


The summer camps for children 
at Indian Lake have been renovated 
and improved by the Sisters of the 
Atonement in order to serve a larger 
number of youthful vacationers this 
season. Situated at either end of 
the beautiful lake, which is not far 
from Graymoor, the camps provide 
an ideal atmosphere for healthful 
recreation under thorough Catholic 
supervision. Camp Saint Joseph, 
for boys, will have on its staff this 
year a goodly number of Semi- 
narians as counsellors. The Sisters 
are helped at Camp Saint Francis, 
for girls, by a number of lay volun- 
teers. Daily Mass is one of the 
privileges of the campers, as well 
as devotional periods and instruc- 
tion in religion. A well-balanced 
program of athletics, games, and 
nature study round out the program. 
The camps will open at the end of 
June. 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


All Saints: T. A. M., N. Y., 20c; Rev. I 4. C,, Conn., $3; M. H 
N. H., $20. Total, $4,684.26 

Rev. Father Paul, S.A.: Mrs. C. J. S.,N 
P. J. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $4,670.27. 

St. Anthony: Miss C. B., N. Y., $10; Mrs. G. E., N. Y., $5; E. M. D 
Mass. 95; F. B., Wise. $1; P. J. B. N. Y., $1; M. J. M., N. Y¥.,. 32 
Total, $3,972.82. 

Sacred Heart: Miss C. B., N. Y., $5; P. J. B., 

B., Can., $2. Total, $3,795.90. 

St. Francis of Assisi: P. J. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $3,719.30 

St. Joseph: Mrs. C. R., N. Y., $10; P. J. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $3,153.72 

St. Jude: E. M. D., Mass., $5; T. M., Conn., $4; P. J. B., N. Y., $1 
Mrs. R. W., Conn., $1. Total, $3,027.50. 

St. Ann: P. J. B., N. Y., $1; Miss A. R., Cal., $1. 

St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Waterbury, Conn., $5; Chap. A. K 
U. S. A., $14. Total, $2,677.50. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. B., La., $1. Total, $1,933.85. 

Our Lady of Lourdes: P. J. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $1.810.55. 

St. Christopher: P. J. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,781.55 

Little Flower: Miss C. B., N. Y., $5; L. W., Ohio, $4; Mrs. J. S 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. F., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,588.75. 

St. Rita: P. J.B. N. Y., $1. Total, $1,351.00. 

Our Lady of the Atonement: L. M., Me., $5; Mrs. F. 
$1; M. F., N. Y., $3; G. S., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,052.89. 

St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 3: Total, $869.36. 

St. Matthias: Stamp Bureau, $15.20. Total, $797.08. 

Father Baker: Mrs. M. B., Ohio, $1; J. D., N. Y., $1. 

Infant of Prague: P. W., Ill, $3. Total, $494.45. 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. C. A. McC., N. Y., $5. 

St. Michael:. P. J. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $369.25. 

Brother Philip: A. M. L., Pa., $3; T. A. M., N. Y., 20c. Total, $113.3 

Mother Lurana, S.A.: T. A. M., N. Y., 20c. Total, $92.15. 

Brother Anthony: T. A. M., N. Y., 20c. Total, $71.60. 

St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. L. B., Mass., $1. Total, $40.68. 


J., $2; T. A. M., N. Y., 20 








N.Y $2; A 1 


Total $3,003.02. 





R. T., Mich 


Tc tal, $523.35 


Total, $472.83. 
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“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that 


The Scriptures clearly teach the 


hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Reverend Bede MacEachen, S.A. 


seek Him with their whole heart.” Psalm 118, 2. 


it is probable that his holy desire 





end of the world. Is not the phrase 
“world without end” contradictory 
to this teaching > 


—M. H., Calif. 


For 
readers, 
nature of 


the 


answered here. 
to Fr. Bede, 


There is only an apparent con- 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


tradiction to be dealt with here. It 
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questions 

interest 
Address enquiries 


S.A,, 


will not suffer any injury. How- 
ever, it must be affirmed that no 
environment, no education, no 
training can adequately compen- 
sate for that which candidates for 
the priesthood enjoy in seminaries. 
Hence, if a youth discovers within 


of our 
of a_ general 
to all, are 


The Lamp, 








is true, of course, that the end of 
the world is an article of faith. 
On the other hand, the expression “world without end,” 
merely shows an inadequacy of language. It is the 
English-speaking person’s way of saying “everlast- 
ingly”. A literal turning of the Latin phrase which we 
render “world without end” is “unto the ages of ages,” 
that is, forever. 

Isn’t a boy of fourteen years too young to begin 
studying for the priesthood? 

—A.C., New York. 

In every day life we do not announce to our friends 
the time and circumstances in which they may deliver 
their gifts to us. It is the same in the matter of God’s 
relations to us. Everything we receive from God is a 
free gift. It is His to determine the time and the 
setting for the occasions on which He chooses to enrich 
us with His wonderful graces. For our part we must 
ever hold ourselves in readiness to receive His bless- 
ings and use them according to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. 

No one will deny that the calling to the priesthood 
is a very special grace from God. If God chooses to 
inspire a yearning for this goal into the soul of a boy of 
fourteen, He does so in accordance with Divine Wis- 
dom; if He elects to call a young man of twenty, that, 
too, is in harmony with His Wisdom; the same truth 
holds good all along the line. When a person becomes 
aware of this attraction to the sanctuary, he must 
cherish and protect the gift, pray fervently for divine 
guidance, and talk the matter over with his pastor. It 
is very important to realize that we cannot put a “time 
limit” on God’s graces. 

Of a different character altogether is the matter of 
following up one’s vocation and taking steps towards 
entering a seminary, major or minor. This step calls 
for expert advice. If circumstances are such as not to 
permit a youth to leave his family immediately, and if 
he can follow a high school or college course that is the 
equivalent of that pursued in preparatory seminaries, 


himself a strong desire for the 
priestly state, then the place for 
him is the seminary. Moreover, this is both the mind 
and the practice of the Church. Allow me to quote 
the authority of a great educator and Cardinal of the 
Church: “The Church expresses through the 
Council of Trent that all who aspire to the priesthood 
should be from their early youth subjected to a severe 
discipline.” “Youths who do not receive a good edu- 
cation,” say the Fathers of the Council, “are inclined 
to worldly pleasures if in their early years they are not 
trained to piety.” 
* * 

Does the Church consider getting drunk a mortal sin? 

—E. S., Penna. 


St. Paul puts down drunkenness in his list of works 
of the flesh. His advice to persons conscious of such 
sins is this: “And concerning these I warn you, as I 
have warned you, that they who do such things will not 
attain the kingdom of God.” Gal. 5, 21. The great Doc- 
tor of the Gentiles drove home the same point in his 
first letter to his flock at Corinth: ‘nor drunkards... 
will possess the kingdom of God.” 1 Cor. 6, 10. Again, 
the same shepherd of souls wrote to the Christians at 
Rome: “Let us walk becomingly as in the day, not in 
revelry and drunkenness, not in debauchery and wan- 
tonness, not in strife and jealousy. But put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as for the flesh, take no thought 
for its lust.” Rom. 13, 13-14. And Christ our Saviour 
spoke these solemn words of warning: “But take heed 
to yourselves, lest your hearts be overburdened with 
self-indulgence and drunkenness and the cares of this 
life, and that day come upon you suddenly as a snare. 
For come it will upon all who dwell on the face of the 
earth. Watch, then, praying at all times, that you may 
be accounted worthy to escape all these things that are 
to be, and to stand before the Son of Man.” St. Luke 
21, 34-37. 

Compiete voluntary drunkenness is, then, by its very 
nature a mortal sin. 














By Reverend Lyman Fenn, S. S. 


look for first and above all 

else in a youngster who de- 
sires to study for the priesthood.” 
The old pastor’s eyes sparkled. He 
was in his element. The question 
touched what was dearest to his 
heart, for he had sent many boys 
to the seminary during his long life 
as a priest. 

“The answer comes clearer the 
older I get and the more I see of 
priestly life. Home background, 
my boy, home background is what I 
look for every time. In fact, I have 
come to count family background 
as worth about eighty per cent of 
all the other ‘signs’ of a vocation 
combined.” 

The old pastor was voicing the 
judgment of many men experienced 
in the vocation field. The late Mon- 
signor John McKeever of Akron, 
Ohio, a famous developer of voca- 
tions, when asked about his meth- 
ods, said, among other things, “‘Dur- 
ing my visits to the school I make 
a mental note of the boys who have 
good family background and who 
show promise in their conduct and 
application to study.” And I heard 
a story several months ago about a 
wealthy Catholic layman whose 
pet charity was the financing of the 
education of seminarians. He him- 
self insisted on picking out the indi- 
vidual candidates whom he wished 
to help, of course with the Bishop’s 
approval. Being a hard headed 
business man, he carried his shrewd- 
ness into his charities, for he did 
not want to put his money into bad 
risks. Out of the eight candidates 
he chose to help, all were ordained 
and are now doing fine work as 
priests. A rare percentage, that! 
He was questioned about the basis 
of his choice. “I find out all I can, 
unbeknown to the student, about the 


Si you want to know what I 





Vocations and Home 
Backgrounds 





Editor’s Note: 

In these days when our war-torn 
world looks to America for Priests, 
Brothers and Sisters to carry on 
the work of God in the saving of 
immortal souls, it is of paramount 
importance that our young men 
and women who feel a call to the 
religious life should be encouraged 
by their parents to prepare them- 
selves to respond to what may well 
be the Call of God. 

We commend to our readers a 
thoughtful perusal of this article 
republished from the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy Bulletin. Be 
it understood too, as the Duluth 
Register tersely “Semi- 
naries are not looking for super- 
Convents do not ask for 
angels from heaven. They merely 
seek boys and girls of flesh, blood 
and vitality with faith and health, 
and the desire to bring Christ to 
others.” 


remarks, 


men. 











young man’s parents and grand- 
parents,” if you please! 

Solid family background! Its 
importance can hardly be exag- 
gerated. After all, how much more 
does a boy get from his mother and 
father than just the color of his 
hair and eyes, his tall stature, and 
other bodily traits. His young 
vibrant being is so much in his 
parents’ hands. His mind and heart 
are imbued with the color of their 
very lives. He will never be able 
to erase it. The words they say, 
the deeds they do, will endure with 
him forever. The faith and sound 
Christian principles, their culture 
and traditions, the things they con- 
sider worthwhile, all these are 
poured into his being from his 
cradle days, and there is a saying 
which is so true that we carry our 
cradles on our backs right to the 





grave. Under God, it is almost 
always in the home that there are 
implanted in a boy’s soul the ideals 
of faith and the virtues of obedi- 
ence and generosity, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, humility, and rever- 
ence which constitute the moral and 
religious fitness in a worthwhile 
candidate for the priesthood. 

A sturdy Catholic home counts 
for so much in the lives of all 
priests, and perhaps more espe- 
cially in the case of candidates for 
the diocesan clergy who retain such 
close affiliations with their families 
during vacations and later on in the 
priesthood. It is important not only 
in helping a seminarian get to the 
priesthood, but also, we should say, 
it is important from the human 
viewpoint in keeping him priestly, 
once he is ordained. How many 
priests, think you, when face to face 
with some terrible and terrifying 
crisis in their priestly lives, when 
obedience tasted very bitter, or the 
demands of chastity were stagger- 
ing, or when the usual priestly 
helps had been neglected, have 
been buoyed up by the steadying 
influence of a fine mother or father 
or sister? That wonderful influence 
often has a way of tiding a priest 
over until he can get back onc 
more into the old stream of priestly 
life. 

What is a good home back- 
ground? In what does it consist? 
In back of a valid Catholic mar- 
riage there must be the spirit of 
religion in the home. If the parents 
frequent Holy Mass and the sacra- 
ments regularly and identify them- 
selves to some extent at least with 
the parish activities, if there are 
religious pictures, of the Sacred 
Heart for example, in the principal 
room of the home, if there is rosary 
every night or during Lent, these, 
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as every priest knows, are all indi- 
cations of a strong spirit of religion. 
That spirit will also manifest itself 
in great reverence for the priests of 
the parish, for all priests. One can’t 
expect to find a boy desiring to be a 
priest if he comes from a home 
where priests are openly and con- 
stantly held up for criticism even in 
the presence of the younger chil- 
dren of the family. 

That home background will be 
good in which discipline leans to- 
ward the exacting side and where 
the obedience of the children is 
taken as a matter of course; where 
there is no soft and coddling atmos- 
phere, no heeding of whims; where 
parents demand obedience for no 
other reason than that they are 
parents, and where they do not coax 
and wheedle the children into obey- 
ing by “explaining the reasonable- 
ness of the situation” along the 
lines of progressive enlightenment. 

And that home will be a likely 
cradle of a vocation where there are 
no social or worldly ambitions, but 
which is, rather, a spot full of God’s 
presence, where simple, strong faith 
prevails; a home, which will be a 
replica, a miniature ‘“out-mission” 
of the parish Church. 


* * * & 


Apropos of the foregoing, we ap- 
pend a few words from an editorial 
in that excellent Catholic weekly, 
the Providence Visitor, on the mat- 
ter of religious vocations—a matter 
of such vital importance to the 
Church and to the spiritual welfare 
of countless souls: 


es 
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“Here in America as well as in 
all parts of the world the need for 
more priests is becoming daily more 
evident. Thousands of priests have 
left their posts to serve the men in 
the armed forces, and many thou- 
sands of young men who under 
other circumstances would have 





PRAYER FOR RELIGIOUS 
VOCATIONS 


O God, Who doth not desire 
the death of the sinner, but rather 
that he 
grant, we beseech Thee, through 
the intercession of Blessed Mary 
ever Virgin and of all the saints, 
an increase of laborers for Thy 
Church, cooperating with 
Christ, may give themselves and 
generously spend themselves for 
the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son 
our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee in union with the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen. 


be converted and live, 


who, 


— (Indulgence of seven years.) 











entered upon studies for the priest- 
hood have joined the army or navy. 

“Some part of the priests in the 
services will never return. Many 
have already given their lives in 
bringing Christ to men at war. The 
young men who otherwise might 
have become priests also are un- 
likely to achieve their goal, some 
because they will be killed or in- 
capacitated, others because the 
direction of their lives will have 
been changed by war. 
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“The situation is particularly un- 
fortunate when one realizes that the 
scarcity of priests comes at a time 
when an abundance is needed to 
carry on the work of the Church. 
Never before have so many had ‘the 
truth of Christianity brought home 
to them, and never before has the 
Church been offered a better chance 
for bringing the world to Our Lord 
than at present. 

“As in America, the number of 
priests and of candidates for the 
priesthood has been reduced seri- 
ously in many other nations. In 
them, too, the post-war era is going 
to present a critical problem for 
those whose task it is to see that 
there are enough priests. 

“Consequently, there must begin 
here as elsewhere a renewed inter- 
est in vocations. Parents, teachers, 
priests, and all who have influence 
over young men must direct their 
thoughts inward to determine 
whether there is a vocation which 
may be lost unless it is fostered. 
Parents particularly can do a great 
deal, not by forcing their sons— 
such a thing is bad—but by forcing 
reflection on a possible vocation. 

“Tt is altogether likely that many 
a young man with a vocation does 
not realize it until long after he has 
settled into another life-time rout- 
ine, if indeed he ever comes to real- 
ize it. For these lost vocations 
someone is responsible, and that 
someone is the person who by word 
or example might have inspired the 
young man to choose a career in the 
army of Christ.” ; 








The Call of Christ: What Will Your Answer Be? 


' ‘HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. If Our Saviour asks a chosen 
follower to seek perfection in the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond compare, 
with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who feel that Christ is calling them 

are asked to write for advice as to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 

Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are requisites. 


Candidates for the lay Brotherhood—between the ages of sixteen and thirty—are also urged 
to correspond with the Registrar for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


Direct all communications to: Rev. Father Theophane Murphy, S. A., St. John’s Atonement 
Seminary, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















EVIN noticed the golden bell 
from afar. 


He was alone in the jeep 
now, although at the outset there 
had been four of them. The Sarge 
had dropped off with a corporal ten 
miles back to pick up dog-tags. 
Sarge was always very casual about 
this duty but Kevin knew that the 
Sarge hoped against hope there 
would be none to find. Paratroops 
had been this way, though, and so 
search must be made. George 
stopped to dress wounds of natives. 
So there was no one else to talk to 
about the golden bell swinging 
ahead there in the dazzling sun- 
shine. 

Kevin Kean knew enough about 
bells and bell metal to realize a ten- 
foot bell ought to give off clear, 
ringing notes even at this distance. 
There was only a hushed call as if 
the bell wanted to whisper — ur- 
gently. 

Kevin Kean glanced at his road- 
map and shrugged. Well, that’s 
the advantage Yanks had, wasn’t 
it? If a Jap saw two doors and 
was told to go into the right-hand 
door, he would push on it and pound 
and chisel the lock and finally beat 
the door down if he could, rather 
than turn the knob and walk in at 
the left-hand doorway. Yanks 
always got inside; one door or an- 
other was all the same to a Yank. 
Of course, there were two schools 
of thought on this cheerful attitude, 
too. The officers had got an okay 
from Washington direct that a fel- 
low driving a jeep must follow his 
orders and road-map strictly but, by 
now, likely as not that order had 
been de-okayed, too. Kevin grin- 
ned at this new war word: de-okay. 
There was a word for you! They 
ought to make up their minds, 
really! 

So he turned off his road and 
jeeped merrily towards the golden 


The Golden fell 





bell to find out what was going on 
over there. After all, he was on 
“Recon” detail, wasn’t he? Well! 

The desert was hot and sunny 
and the sand that at night looked 
silver now was as gold as the sun 
beating down on it. He saw a 
group of natives and stopped to ask 
them to go along with him to the 
castle. He had been in castles be- 
fore: sometimes a fellow used to a 
good American house of six or eight 
rooms and a decent front door and a 
back door and once in a while, ina 
small town, a side door, too—such 
a fellow could easily get lost in a 
castle where there were a dozen 
levels on each floor and little doors 
here and there all over the place. 

The natives only shook their 
heads and frowned. Castle? Oh, 
no! Danger lurked. Danger! 

So Kevin grinned at them and 
shrugged and jeeped along towards 
the bell again. The stranger was 
sitting on top of a little knoll of 
sand and as Kevin approached, 
rose to his feet, lifting a thumb in 
good American fashion. 

“Going my way?” 
stranger. 

Kevin grinned. 


asked the 


“You musta been 


to the movies, Fella. Hop in.” 
The stranger laughed. ‘You 
aren't afraid of me? That I'll 


ride a ways and then maybe stick 
you up for the jeep?” 

Kevin looked around at him and 
grinned again. “Scairt? Me? Are 
you kidding! Haven’t come all this 
long ways from home to get scairt. 
Take it from me, Bud, I’ve been 
scared by experts and when I say 
scared, I do mean scared. I don’t 
like that fox-hole stuff, take it from 
me. Nobody knows from one min- 
ute’s start to its end whether he’ll 
crawl out okay or be so muched 
into the hole they can hardly get 
his body or be lifted out minus a 
leg. Weil, no use griping. It’s 








By L. M. Mitchell 


gotta be ‘did’ as the Sarge says, 
Sarge is funny! Sometimes we 
hafta double up laughing at his 
cracks. Makes a lotta difference 
about your Sarge, eh? A funny 
one with a bunch of laughs makes 
everything almost like home. But 
at that, I’m goin’ right back home 
when this war is done, Bud.” 

The stranger nodded. 

“Live around here?” asked Kevin. 
He threw his cap on the seat be- 
side him and the wind ruffled his 
blond hair. 

“Better put that cap on your 
head again. This sun knocks fel- 
lows out cold. Always keep an eye 
on the natives wherever you go. 
Do what they do, see? If they keep 
the head covered, you keep your 
head covered. They know the 
terrain.” 

Kevin’s eyes widened. “You're a 
college guy, eh? I was in college 
when I enlisted. I’ve got to talk- 
ing careless and rough in the Army. 
The fellows would kid...” 

The stranger was looking towards 
the golden bell. “Talk will adjust 
itself when you get back to college.” 

“When? You mean if, eh?” said 
Kevin with a brief laugh. 

“T said when and I meant when. 
You'll get back.” 

“Darned if I don’t believe you— 
you're so certain and positive about 
it, Bud.” Kevin said cheerfully. 
But his mind had learned to leap 
about with some agility and now he 
turned in at an abandoned road that 
led towards the castle and the bell. 
“T could do with one of those pause- 
that-refreshes cokes—right down 
my throat. But this’ll be a better 
pause than none, maybe. Know 
anything about castles, Bud?” 

“What do you want to know?” 

Kevin’s eyes crinkled at the 
corners in laughter. ‘Me, I’m not 
supposed to be off over here at all, 
at all. I’m strictly on Recon. But 
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The stranger was sitting on top of a little knoll of sand and as Kevin approached, 
rose to his feet, lifting a thumb in good American fashion. 


from ten miles back, I noticed this 
golden bell swinging and swinging 
with scarcely a sound and no native 
would come along with me. They 
gave me a lingo on it but I couldn't 
get it. Nothing in basic English 
touched the idea as far as I could 
make out. They kept repeating 
something about white — suppose 
they meant me—but they oughtta 
see me on a Friday night when 
there’s a formal on at college! I 
used to wash up real nice and white 
but now—this tan...” 

“T’ll come along with you.” The 
stranger got out and it wasn’t until 
they both stood on the sand that 
Kevin realized how really huge this 
man was. He towered over Kevin’s 
six-feet-one. 

Kevin started for the wide stair- 
way that led upwards from the 
square entrance hall. The doors 
stood open and there was no one in 
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sight. The 
order. 
“Not those stairs!” 
Kevin paused, 
lowest step. 
“Around in the back,” said the 
stranger. 
Kevin tightened. “Me? Up the 
back stairs ? Say, when a Yank...” 


Stranger gave a curt 


one foot on the 


“There’s a stone stairway around 
here. Come along,” said the 
stranger. 

“You really know this spot, eh? 
What’s your name? Live here?” 

“Call me Chris if you like. Live 
here? Well, I’ve been in here be- 
fore.” Chris led the way to the 
stone stairway and started up. 

“Lucky I met up with you, 
Chris,” said Kevin. “This place 
would have had me stymied. Look 
at the turns! Looks like one of 
those labyrinths people draw in 





telephone booths while waiting for 
the busy signal, eh?” 

Chris nodded but made no verbal 
reply. He was hurrying along the 
stone corridor, turning this way and 
that, climbing a little stile of three 
stone steps and down the other side, 
darting into a low doorway. 

Then they were at the top and 
the golden bell was there. 

Motionless. 

Lying beneath was a short, dark 
soldier, his head on his arm, his 
lips apart. 

“Hi, Fella!” said Kevin. 

The soldier opened his eyes and 
then started. ‘Well, are you 
some mother’s fair-haired boy, tell 
me!” 

“You’ve said it!” Kevin agreed. 
“What’s on your mind, Fella? Got 
any real reason for doing the hide- 
out up here?” 


The soldier grinned. “Me? I’m 
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okay except for a couple of busted 
legs. Doin’ swell. Nice and cool 
nights—been here ten to twelve 
nights maybe. I’ve kinda lost 
track. But here’s the lay-out: get 
this camera back to H. Q.— but 
fast! I got a roll of the most en- 
lightening pictures on this you ever 
saw. If you get ‘em there fast 
enough, we can get a swell position 
at practically no loss of life—ex- 
cept mine, of course,” he ended in 
dignity. 

“Don’t be a sap!” Kevin said 
sharply. ‘“Heave ho, Chris. Take 
hold of his feet and I'll follow with 
his head—and the camera. Got a 
jeep right at the door for you, 
Soldier.” 

“Don’t stop for me. This is really 
essential!” 

“You’ve said it, Bud. You're 
probably essential, too. Chris here 
is a husky guy and between us, 
we'll get downstairs as fast with 
you as without you. Chris here 
knows the halls and stairs. How 
long ago did you hit the silk?” 

But the paratrooper only closed 
his eyes wearily and made a weak 
little gesture towards the back 
parapet where the silk of the para- 
chute hung in graceful folds. “I 
kept tugging the bell rope . . . and 
tugging at the bell rope—hoping 
somebody’d come...” 

“Take this net-cot,” said Chris at 
this point. “It'll make his trip 
easier.” 

It was as good as a litter except 
that it permitted a good flow of air 
through the underside. 

“Not that stair!” Chris said 
sharply when Kevin started down 
the steps of the bell-tower. “This 
way.” 





ed 


“One’s like another to me,” said 
Kevin gaily. “Think of finding a 
Yank up here!” 

He kicked over a three-legged 
stool made of wrought metal. It 
landed on the top step and sud- 
denly disappeared. 


“Eh!” exclaimed Kevin. He 


Heart of Loue 


Sacred Heart for me all burning; 
Heart of love seeks love returning. 
Hear shall I His plea with spurning? 


Give thy heart, son, is His pining; 
Let it be with Mine entwining, 
Meek and humble thus inclining. 


May each heave of my heart beating 
Be such acts of love repeating 
All Thy heart of love’s entreating. 


Take my heart and from its yearning 
Tear all timely ties there turning; 
Thus my love for Thine returning 
E’er with Thee I'll be sojourning. 


—Fr. Januarius, S. A. 


looked over at Chris and motioned 
to the staircase, now crumbled and 
gone. “Did you see that? The 
stool went right smack through the 
staircase—” 

“Termites,” said Chris easily. 
“Lift him up! Easy now... easy!” 

“Termites? White ants,” said 
Kevin. ‘So that’s why you led the 
way over the stone corridors and 
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stone floors and stone stairs! And 
that’s what the natives meant by 
‘white- ... white . . . white’ when 
they were telling me of the white 
ants. Termites to us! Lucky I 
met up with you, Chris, or I’d have 
sunk into the cellars at the first 
footfall, eh?” 


Chris nodded. 


They made their way downstairs 
swiftly and the litter was lifted into 
the jeep as neatly as if it had been 
in an ambulance. 


“Okay, Chris, hop in, and let’s 
get on our way!” said Kevin. 


But the stranger was gone. Kevin 
looked at the place where the 
stranger had been standing an 
instant before. There was no one 
there. The door, thirty feet away, 
was standing open as it had been 
but the stranger was not there nor 
had there been time for him to walk 
over there. 


“Hey, Chris! 

“Let’s get going, Bud,” said the 
man on the litter. “He won’t be 
coming with us, Christopher won't. 
He’s due other places, eh?” 


’ 


Coming ?’ 


“Christopher? You mean—Saint 
Christopher?” asked Kevin. 

“Who else?” said the 
trooper’s weary voice. 

“Who else, indeed,” said Kevin 
in astonishment. ‘An’ I called him 
Fella an’ Bud an’ what-else I don’t 
exactly remember.” 

He looked up as they jeeped 
away. The golden bell was hang- 
ing there in the brilliant sunlight. 
Motionless. 


para- 


Kevin took out his 
again. 


road-map 











An Ideal Location for a Home 


Graymoor Village, situated a short distance north of the City of Peekskill, on the Albany Post 
Road, is an ideal location for a summer cottage or an all-year home. 
skill to New York is fast and frequent and commutation rates are reasonable. 


Several choice and very desirable plots are available. For information write: 
REV. FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Train service from Peek- 
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The following appeal has the en- 
dorsement of the Rt. Rev. V. R. 
Fernandez, Bishop of Mangalore: 

“It is quite an encouraging fact 
that over a hundred students have 
sought admission into the three 
forms of the secondary school dedi- 
cated to St. Anthony of Padua at 
Nanthur, which was started only in 
June, 1944. The present strength 
moreover bids fair to shoot up at 
least to double next year. Circum- 
stances have forced us to conduct 
classes at present in a tiny building 
which is almost an apology for a 
school. It is just a makeshift for 
this year. For want of a residential 
building, it has been the lot of the 
headmaster to put up in a small 
house. A part of it serves as a 
chapel, improvised for the daily 
Mass. 

“A school building to house high 
school classes and a decent resi- 
dence with a chapel are the crying 
needs of this new institution. Cir- 
cumstances we are in make it very 
hard for us to get on with the work 
undertaken at present. Most of our 
students, moreover, hailing as they 
do from the villages, are poor. We 
have, therefore, an additional bur- 
den of seeing to their midday meals, 
not to speak of clothing, books and 
the like which are supplied to them 
free. To afford greater facilities, 
we intend starting a boarding sec- 
tion too to accommodate about a 
hundred pupils. It will also help 
us to feed the poor day scholars at 
noon. 

“The hard times and circum- 
stance notwithstanding, we have 
made bold to start on this enter- 
prise, relying as we do on the inter- 
cession of St. Anthony of Padua, 
the patron of our school. Contribu- 


hey Call from Mission Lands 





Editor’s Note: 

We are giving space to a few 
letters for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of our readers 
some of the problems confronting 
the priests and sisters laboring in 
the Mission Fields at home and 
abroad. It is our hope too, that 
many will be moved in charity to 
extend to the Missionaries a help- 
ing hand in their need. 











tions, however, small, will be grate- 
fully accepted. We pray earnestly 
that Our Lord will bless a hundred 
fold all who can answer this ap- 
peal.” 

Offerings for this special work of 
educating Indian youth in the 
Catholic faith may be sent to Rt. 
Rev. V. R. Fernandez, Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Mangalore, South 
India, or through the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y. 


* * 


Mar Severios, Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of Tiruvalla in South India, 
is a prelate of the Malankarese Rite, 
who was converted to the faith 
along with Mar Ivanios fifteen 
years ago. The work of these de- 
voted convert Bishops has been 
brought to the attention of Lamp 
readers many times over. While 
80,000 former Jacobite dissidents 
have been led to the true Church 
through the example and devotion 
of these bishops, the poverty of the 
people of the Malabar area makes 
it difficult for them to plan for the 
care and shelter of many more 
potential converts, for whom 
churches, schools and orphanages 





will be needed. The following let- 
ter from Mar Severios, on the sub- 
ject of the Church Unity Octave 
celebrations last January, reached 
us only a short time ago: 

“The Church Unity Octave was 
most solemnly kept this year. The 
Bishop’s Pastoral letter reminded 
the missionaries to recite the usual 
prayers in all the churches and mis- 
sion houses during the Octave. 
Leaflets describing the origin and 
meaning of the Church Unity Oc- 
tave were printed and distributed in 
various centers, inviting non-Catho- 
lics to join in this prayer crusade. 
It is edifying and consoling to ob- 
serve that the leaflet had a hearty 
welcome in non-Catholic homes, so 
much so that some non-Catholic 
leaders did not hesitate to voice 
their approval of the movement 
even on public platforms. 

“Besides the usual prayers, thir- 
teen hours adoration was devoutly 
kept on the first day in the Bethany 
Convent, on the Sunday within the 
Octave in St. John’s Cathedral and 
St. George’s Church, Chenganoor, 
and on the last day in the Bethany 
Hely Redeemer Monastery, Tiru- 
valla. Thanks be to God that dur- 
ing this Octave two more mission 
stations were opened, one at Kot- 
tayam, the metropolitan city of the 
Jacobite dissidents, and the other at 
Madappally. Both of these mis- 
sions in the near future will no 
doubt prove a success in the move- 
ment “ ‘That all may be one. 

Mar Severios finds the task of 
maintaining the present institutions 
of the Catholic Church in the Tiru- 
valla Diocese always a problem, 
due to widespread poverty. Still, in 
his enthusiasm for spreading the 
faith, he is anxious to start a Re- 


: 





(Contributions to Missionary causes mentioned here may be sent to the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., or directly to the missionaries concerned.) 
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treat House for women at Bethany, 
and a reading-room at the Cathe- 
dral, both of which would help win 
the good-will of the separated 
people. Donations for either pro- 
ject will be most gratefully received. 
Gifts may be sent directly to: 
Most Rev. Joseph Mar Severios, 
D.D., Apostolic Administrator, Tiru- 
valla P. O., Travancore, S. India, or 
may be forwarded through the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


* * a e 


Father Peter Kukera, who writes 
the following letter, is a native 
African priest of the Vicariate of 
Masaka, Uganda, British East 
Africa. He studied with distinction 
in Rome, where he first made con- 
tact with the Atonement Fathers. 
The rapid growth of the Church in 
Africa, symbolized by the great 
number of native vocations, was 
pointed out by Pius XI as a portent 
of the glorious extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom throughout the whole 
earth. 

“Two weeks after my arrival in 
my native country,” Father Kukera 
writes, “I was appointed assistant 
parish priest in the mission station 
of Our Lady of the Rosary, called 
in our language ‘Marozari’. It is 
one of the earliest missions here, 
and the first one confided to African 
priests. Three months later I was ap- 
pointed Treasurer for the Vicariate 
of Masaka, in the mission where the 
Bishop resides. This appointment 
was truly a great burden at first. 
Without exaggeration I hardly have 
any leisure time left now after ful- 
filling my duties. The Treasurer is 
at times architect, shopkeeper, and 
cook for the community. Yester- 
day, though it was Sunday, I 





id 
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His Excellency, Mar Severios, (second from left) and three of 

his companion bishops whose conversion from the Jacobite rite 

has influenced a multitude to seek the light of the True faith 
in India. 


travelled ten miles to get advice on 
a new building. Today I made out 
orders for bricks, tile, timbers and 
the other materials necessary for 
the building, which is scheduled to 
start very soon. 

“‘Misfortunes and troubles are not 
lacking to our efforts. For instance, 
last year several buildings of the 
Mission were set afire by mischie- 
vous people. Besides that, the 
heavy rains completely demolished 
one of the priest’s homes (they are 
usually not very substantial, but the 
funds for a new one are not easily 
acquired.) Then the scorching sun 
blighted most of the crops, with 
resulting suffering for the people. 
Nevertheless joy pailiates our suf- 
fering. Three seminarians were re- 
cently raised to the priesthood, and 
two others will follow shortly. The 
senior seminary has sixty students, 
twenty of whom are under the 
authority of our Bishop, while the 
others are from the Vicariates ad- 


joining. Uganda is proud of its 
clergy during these dark days. The 
surrounding Missions are deprived 
of many of their priests at this 
time, some of whom were mobilized 
at the beginning of the war, and 
others interned. Though we have 
been deprived of contact with the 
Holy See because of the absence of 
the Apostolic Delegate, we feel safe 
under the protection of Divine 
Providence, which will not fail to 
protect us from all evil.” 

Though Father Kukera does not 
make any plea for funds, it is obvi- 
ous from his letter that the needs of 
the Church in East Africa are press- 
ing, and that proper buildings for 
school and church needs could be 
erected if funds were available. 
His address is: Rev. Peter Kukera, 
Catholic Mission, Kitovu, Masaka 
P. O., British East Africa. Dona- 
tions may also be sent through the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Notice to Our Subscribers and Correspondents 


To cooperate with the postal authorities in the effort to expedite 
delivery of mail, please include your zone number on all your 
correspondence. 
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The Shrine of St. 


Augustine 





ida, our oldest city, 

is one of the best- 
loved shrines of Amer- 
ica. The little chapel of 
Nuestra Senora de la 
Leche, like the city of 
which it is a part, has 
had a long, troubled, and 
very interesting history. 
Like the town itself, it 
represents the beginning 
of Christianity in Amer- 
ica; and the town, it has 
suffered from the rav- 
ages of war, fire and 
storm. But in spite of disaster 
and destruction, St. Augustine and 
its little chapel have always sur- 
vived and risen triumphantly above 
their ruins. 

It was on the 8th day of Septem- 
ber, 1565, that Pedro Menendez de 
Aviles came ashore on the land that 
Ponce de Leon had discovered haif 
a century before. Florida, de Leon 
had called the long slender penin- 
sula, because he arrived there on 
Easter Sunday, Pascua Florida. 
And because Menendez first 
glimpsed the Florida coast on St. 
Augustine’s feast day, he called his 
settlement St. Augustine. But it 
was not until eleven days later, the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, that his party went ashore. 
It was a great occasion. Banners 
waved in the breeze, and trumpets 
sounded shrilly, as they left the 
ship and marched inland. At the 
point where the La Leche Chapel 
now stands an impressive ceremony 
was held, after which Holy Mass 
was celebrated, the first celebra- 
tion in what is now the United 
States. 

The place where the altar had 
stood was carefully marked, and 


l' St. Augustine, Flor- 





brought her guns to Saint 
Augustine. In 1702 Gov- 
ernor Moore of South 
Carolina burned part of 
the town including the 
church and monastery. 
In 1725 they attacked 
again under Colonel Pal- 
mer. The stone chapel 
was seized and used as a 
fort from which the 
British fired on nearby 
Fort San Marcos. The 





The City Gates, St. Augustine, Florida. 


later a building was erected to com- 
memorate the spot. Nombre de 
Dios, the settlers called the chapel, 
which was constructed of cedar 
logs. But the little chapel did not 
stand long. Sir Francis Drake 
visited St. Augustine in 1586, and 
when he left the village lay in 
ashes. 

Before the chapel was raised 
again, the settlers had discovered 
coquina, a rock of shell formation, 
on Anastasia Island, across the bay. 
After the burning by Drake, many 
of the buildings were re-constructed 
of this more durable material, 
among them being Nombre de Dios. 

Sometime early in the 17th Cen- 
tury the chapel lost its original 
name. Because of the statue of the 
Virgin and Child which came to rest 
within the building, it acquired the 
name of Nuestra Senora de la 
Leche, by which it is still known 
today. 

St. Augustine had many enemies 
to fight, but bitterest of them all 
was England. The two great 
powers, England and Spain, were 
competing for control of the seas, 
and Florida meant much to both of 
them. Again and again England 





only ornaments of the 

chapel that the Span- 

iards were able to save 
were the crucifix and the beloved 
statue. 

The British, failing in their ef- 
fort to destroy the Spanish fort, 
went away. But the Spaniards 
knew well enough that they would 
return again. In expectation of this 
return, the Governor ordered the 
La Leche Chapel dismantled and 
rebuilt on ground that could be 
more easily defended. The new 
building was larger and more pre- 
tentious. There were several addi- 
tional rooms, and a steeple that 
could be seen for a great distance. 

When the anticipated British raid 
came, it was under the command of 
General Oglethorpe from Georgia. 
For twenty-seven days he bom- 
barded the fort, where 3,000 souls 
had taken refuge. The inhabitants 
of the town, the regular garrison of 
the fort, friendly Indians and 
Negroes, convicts who had been 
abruptly freed and presented with 
arms—they were all sheltered be- 
hind the invincible walls of San 
Marcos. They almost starved, but 
when at last the enemy abandoned 
the siege, the fort still stood. And 
standing, also, was the chapel of La 
Leche. 
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Eventually, Florida fell into the 
hands of the enemy without bom- 
bardment. Cuba had been seized 
by the British, and was given back 
to Spain in exchange for the Florida 
peninsula. In the treaty between 
the two countries, England required 
that all the inhabitants of Florida 
pledge allegiance to their new sover- 
eign or leave the territory. Most of 
the Spaniards left. Boarding the 
ship, “Our Lady of the Light,” they 
bade good-bye to their beloved city 
on the Matanzas and sadly sailed 
away to Havana, taking their treas- 
ures with them. Among the treas- 
ures was the little statue from the 
chapel. 

But their banishment was not to 
be for long. England had fought 
her war with the American Colonies, 
and had lost it and them. Of all 
her fourteen colonies, Florida alone 
had remained loyal. Now, with the 
other thirteen freed by rebellion, 
Florida was a white elephant on her 
hands. Consequently, she ceded it 
back to Spain once more. Thus, 
after an absence of twenty-one 
years, the Spaniards returned to 
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Florida and St. Augustine. But their 
homecoming was saddened when 
they found that their La Leche 
shrine was a mass of ruins. Since 
they had not brought the statue with 
them, but had left it for safe-keep- 
ing in the Church of St. Teresa at 
Havana, no effort was made to re- 
build the chapel. When work was 
begun on the new Cathedral in St. 
Augustine in 1791, the remaining 
stones of the chapel were used in 
the construction. Of the two lost 
chapels, nothing was left now but 
the foundation. But the people of 
the town never forgot their devotion 
to the little statue of the Mother 
and Child or the sacredness of the 
site of the first Mass. They always 
cherished a longing that the shrine 
might rise among them again. This 
desire, however, was not to be real- 
ized for nearly a hundred years. By 
1872, Florida and St. Augustine had 
undergone many changes. Greatest 
of the changes was a new political 
allegiance. Now a part of the 
powerful American Union, Florida 
was a state of importance to the 
nation and St. Augustine was that 





Cy 


nation’s oldest city. But unchanged 
was St. Augustine’s Christian stand- 
ards, her Catholicity, her desire for 
a re-commemoration of the spot 
where the first Mass was celebrated. 

It was Saint Augustine’s first 
Bishop, Bishop Verot, who re-estab- 
lished the shrine in 1872. Purchas- 
ing the site where the Nombre de 
Dios Chapel had stood, he had a 
new building erected. The St. Aug- 
ustinians were very happy over their 
possession for awhile, but disaster 
seemed always to hover about the 
little chapel. This disaster struck 
the Verot Chapel in the form of a 
storm. When the gale had passed, 
the chapel was a pile of rubble. 

By 1915, however, the building 
had been raised again. It still 
stands, after thirty years, a simple, 
lovely specimen of Spanish archi- 
tecture. In a niche above the door 
stands a figure of St. Francis, whose 
followers had labored so long and 
so hard in St. Augustine. Each year 
thousands of devout men and 
women pray before this shrine that 
marks the site of the first Mass in 
our country. 








new Novena begins every Tuesday. 





day to day. 


contributing to the support of our poor students. 


Invoke Saint Anthony in Your Need Through the 
Perpetual Novena 


at 


Graymoor 


Since his death, St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of lost things, as comforter of the 


afflicted, as a helper in necessities and as a continuous worker of miracles, has grown from 


Here at Graymoor we receive hundreds of petitions to be prayed for in the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the letters of thanksgiving which come to us that a great number of favors are granted. 


There is no better way one can show appreciation for favors received through St. Anthony’s intercession than by 


for the wherewithal to pay the bills for their support is the alms contributed by Saint Anthony’s Clients. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A 


Address: Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


His clients are numbered by the millions and their number increases apace. 


Humanly speaking, our main reliance, next to Divine Providence, 
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Soldier of the Faith 


HE tall, thin young man 
T leaned on his cane and lis- 

tened to the echoes of the 
bell dying away in the brick house. 
The cries of dying men faded with 
it, in his taut mind, and the gro- 
tesque masks of their faces. There 
were left only the sighing of the 


wind through the orchard white 
with blossoms. That—and Ellen’s 
face, which he would never see 


again. But little Ellen, whose life 
had replaced the life of her 
mother—her he would now see! 

The door swung noiselessly back, 
and John Marsh found himself look- 
ing into the blank features of a 
starched maid. He swallowed nerv- 
ously, straightened in his unfamiliar 
civvies. 

“Mrs. Edith Moresby?” 


“Yes. Whom shallI...” 
“Bill! Bill Stanton, come right in 
this minute! Your mother’s letter 


caught you then! It’s been eight 
years but you don’t...” 

John stared in bewilderment at 
the vivacious, raven-haired woman 
who had pushed the maid aside, 
seized his arm, and was drawing 
him forward, her gleaming pearls 
swinging with her swift, graceful 
walk, 

“But Mrs. Moresby... 
tried to interrupt. 

“But me no buts, Bill Stanton,” 
retorted Mrs. Moresby, eyeing John 
with the bright intelligent interest 
she showed in the best of her 
carved eighteenth century furniture 
and French gilt clock that adorned 
her living room. She swung open a 
door that led to a comfortably fur- 
nished porch, overlooking the or- 
chard. In the distance a brook 
sparkled in the afternoon sun. “I 
wrote your mother that after what 
you have been through in the 
Pacific you were to stop at least 
three days with us.” 
pot. Tin W6t 2°" 
John was frowning intently, try- 


” John 


, 





ing to summon up the words that 
would explain that he was John 
Marsh, father of the little Ellen 
whom Mrs. Moresby had taken 
when her niece, John’s wife, died. 
That he had only come to get Ellen. 
ga 

A little girl came out onto the 
porch silently, almost doubtfully. 
Her big brown eyes, seeking Mrs. 
Moresby, fell on John. The words 
died in John’s throat. There was 
something inarticulate—a sound, a 
leaning toward the little girl. And 
then they looked at each other 
solemnly. 

“Ellen, you know you are not to 
interrupt when we have company,” 
said Mrs. Moresby, smiling in an 
attempt to conceal irritation. 

John scarcely heard her. The 
trim, strong body, the golden hair 
falling straight to the square little 
shoulders, the eyes which were all 
Ellen’s. “O, God,” John prayed, 
“make me worthy. Make her love 
me.” He swung around so hastily 
that like a clumsy fool he had to 
catch at a table to keep from falling. 

“Mrs. Moresby, 
SO can” 

But for the third time he was 
stopped. The maid, appearing like 
the Cheshire cat in the doorway, an- 
nounced: 


I must ex- 


“Mr. Moresby has phoned for you 
to drive by for him at the plant.” 

“O, dear. Excuse me, Bill. We’ll 
be right back. And here’s my 
daughter Margaret to take care of 
you. You can choose between her 
and the child!” 

Mrs. Moresby waved, and disap- 
peared, leaving a trail of silvery 
laughter floating out to the porch 
after her last remark. John had 
barely noticed the girl, Margaret, 
who had joined them on the porch; 
now he turned to her. She was nice 
looking, with the blonde hair that 
seemed to run in Ellen’s family. 


—By George Sanderlein 


Ellen’s cousin. 
to her. 

But while he and the girl looked 
awkwardly at each other, John 
found that the words were not com- 
ing. And as he turned again, en- 
tranced, to his little Ellen, he was 
aware of the expensive tailored 
dress she was wearing—of the 
ruddy good health in her cheeks, 
the beautiful surroundings of this 
wealthy house on the edge of town. 
He ground down on a lip until the 
blood came. Why—why she was a 
little princess, here, and what had 
he—John Marsh, high school 
graduate, two years still to do if he 
ever got that engineering degree— 
complete with frayed trousers and 
worn cuffs, he added bitterly, glanc- 
ing down at his neat but inexpen- 
sive clothes—what had he to offer 
her? If Ellen had lived, it would 
have been different. But—but this 
was his own daughter! He strug- 
gled with a fierce gust of passion. 
His young face fell into old lines, 
as he said to Margaret. 

“T think I’ll choose Ellen. I—I 
would like to take a walk with her 
in the orchard.” 

Margaret laughed. There was 
nothing caustic in it, like her 
mother’s. She went over to Ellen 
and took the little girl’s hand. 

“The gentleman chooses you, 
dear. He’s a wise man. Would 
you like to take him out to the 
orchard ?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, 
promptness. 

John held his breath until Mar- 
garet had shown the two of them 
out the back gate. Then he and 
Ellen walked over the soft ground, 
her small hand in his. John swal- 
lowed and said: 

“Do you have good times here, 
Ellen?” 

“O, yes,” said Ellen, shaking her 
yellow hair back over her shoulders. 
“That’s a chipmunk.” She pointed. 


He could explain 


with shy 











John looked at the chattering, 
striped little fellow and said: 

“‘He’s saying, ‘What’s the idea of 
coming into my woods ?’” 

Ellen giggled. She looked shyly 
at John and said: “He says, ‘Who 
is that with Ellen?’” 

John said: “Tell him—tell him, 
this is a big soldier but he won't 
hurt you.” 

John forgot he was not in uni- 
form, but he bent quickly to tie his 
shoe-lace—he had to keep his eyes 
away from her for just a minute. 
Ellen picked her way through last 
year’s crinkly brown leaves. They 
came to the edge of the orchard, 
where one of the town streets ended 
before a small gray church. 

“See the church, Ellen!” John 
said. Ellen glanced curiously at 
the building. “Shall we go in and 
say a prayer to Our Lady?” 

“All right,” said Ellen. 

John thought she seemed sur- 
prised, but he figured that at three, 
in spite of her brightness, she 
wouldn’t know much about church. 
Of course she had been baptized— 


mm 
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Margaret Moresby—why, that was 
the girl—had written that her 
mother had promised Ellen before 
she died to have the baby baptized 
in the Faith. John figured that the 
little girl had not been in church 
much. 

He held her hand tight as they 
went into the small gray building 
and knelt before the Virgin. John 
saw Ellen watching him, trying to 
do exactly as he did, with her grave 
unconscious grace, and he took a 
deep breath of pride. And then, at 
the feet of Mary, he thought for 
the first time since his arrival of the 
long ride home in the day coach, 
and the old, stale world of news- 
papers and cigarette smoke, the 
dragging pain of his wound, and 
the emptiness of his life—without 
either Ellen. And his hand crushed 
the small hand within it, until he 
felt his daughter wince and saw the 
tears in her eyes. 

“I’m sorry, darling,” he whis- 
pered. 

And he bowed his head and 
prayed to the Mother of God, “O 


. as they walked and he heard about Ellen’s Nursery school, and 
her toys, and the bony that Mrs. Moresby was promising her, 
he knew what he had to do. 
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Mary, you gave up your Son. Help 
me do what is best for my little 
girl.” 

Then he and Ellen walked back 
in the gathering dusk, and as they 
walked and he heard about Ellen’s 
nursery school, and her toys, and 
the pony that Mrs. Moresby was 
promising her, he knew what he 
had to do. His face was grim. 
There was only one bright spot, and 
that was, that Ellen had told him 
how Margaret had once or twice be- 
fore taken her to the same gray 
church. Her Faith was 
there was no excuse whatsoever for 
John to let sentiment harm Ellen’s 
chances. 

They came to the gate. John said 
abruptly: 

“Good-bye, Ellen.” 

The little girl’s eyes widened. 
“O—” she cried in disappointment, 
“aren’t you coming in?” 

“No, I have,” said John carefully, 
“to catch a train.” 

Ellen said solemnly, “You haven't 
said good-bye to Aunt Edith, and 
that is not polite. You have to 
come in.” 

John looked at Ellen and felt a 
rush of joy. She wanted him to 
stay! She wanted him! He felt 
the blood on his lip again. He 
knelt quickly, just as Margaret’s 
surprised voice in the house cried, 
“Bill Stanton? Why—how can 
there be two Bill Stantons?” He 
kissed Ellen swiftly. He’d have to 
get away before the explanations. 
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“Darling, I can’t stay. You’re 
nice to—ask me. But I can’t.” 

He turned away from the tears in 
her eyes. But he could not avoid 
the girl hurrying around the side 
of the yard. It was Margaret, her 
eyes wide with the same feminine 
curiosity as Ellen’s. 

“Wait!” she cried. ‘Bill Stanton 
just came, and—please—who are 
you?” 

John tried to increase his pace, 
digging his cane in. His heart was 
heavy with the sound of the gate 
closing between him and Ellen— 
and the thought of the bleak station 
ahead. It was almost dark now. 

“T’m nobody whv counts,” he 
muttered. ‘“Sorry—I tried to ex- 
plain.” 

Margaret was beside him, her 
hand on his arm. “I know. You 
must be Ellen’s father!” 

John whirled on her. 
She’ll hear you.” 

“But why are you going?” 

To keep her from shouting, John 
had stopped. His voice was 
harsh—harsher than his bright, un- 
blinking eyes. “Because I am poor. 
Because I have nothing worth giv- 
ing her. Because...” He turned 
away so that this girl could not see 
him swallowing something as big as 
the world. How could she under- 
stand? 

“What can you give anyone,” she 
was saying, her voice quiet in the 
warm dusk, “but yourself — your 
Faith and your God? Do you think 
that wasn’t enough for—my cousin 
Ellen? Do you think my mother, 
who didn’t even have your daugh- 
ter baptized, after she promised, 
can give her as much? O,I am not 
of your Church, but it’s beautiful. 
And you ” this time it was 
Margaret who turned away, but she 
swung back, eyes flashing—‘you’re 
so fine a person to be Ellen’s father, 
John!” 

John stood still in the darkness 
and looked at the faint white of the 
apple trees. In the warmth that 


“Be quiet. 


Margaret’s voice brought into his 
blood—in the wonder of the world 
bursting 
like 


in his tired 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faithful 
departed listed here. For them col- 
lectively a set of thirty Masses will 
be offered. 


Rev. Father McLhone, Sister Mary 
Rose Coyle, Sister Ephrem, O.P., 
Dame Gertrude Casanova 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mary Boyle, 
Frank Kruzel, Frank Lzicar, Frances 
Lzicar, Jacob Lzicar, James Charles 


Meyer, Grace DeS. Dushane, Elizabeth 
\lyhunias, Julia Wilcox, Maude Ross, 


Barbara Ross, Mrs. Schuster, Aubry 
Philips, Joseph J. Schroeck, Mrs 
Henry Steers, John Hammill, Edward 
Fraser, Mr. Liscinsky, J. F. Schultz, 
Louis P. Cacchio (killed in action), 
Margaret Schwendler, Vincent Buona- 


gure, Patrick McGuire, Lawrence J. 
Nannery, William Murray, Margaret 
Mason, Zoah Fluette, John F. Casey, 
James J. Casey, Henry Donohue, Mrs. 
Rose Wright, Josephine Clark, Tobias 
Liverman, Mrs. Delphine Brouillette, 
Joseph Benoit, Joseph V. Connolly, 
Irene Brennan Aitar, Mary M. Evers, 
Patrick Fitzgerald, Mary Fitzgerald, 
John Fitzgerald, Catherine Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Ellen Keough, Mrs. Annie Mar- 
mion, Anton Meyer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Weitzel, August Fognat, Mrs. Ken- 


nedy, Walter Fenton, John McCarthy, 
Mrs. Charles Mullin, John Casey, Ellen 


Casey, Mary Casey. Mary Donohue, 
John Geimer, Mrs. Margaret Welch, 
Mary Clifford, Martin Byrne, Francis 


Golden, Dr. Andrew Moynihan, Sgt. 
James McMonagle, Mrs. Mary Lussiel, 
Mary Louise Genovar, Mrs. H. C. Wey, 
Mul- 
Bernard A. 
Paul Hopkins, 


Charles L. Cummings, Edward H 
len, Yvonne 
Murphy, Jr., Gerald 
Miss Mary Lillie Benzinger, William 
Wynne, George Mary Ellen 
Keating, Pfc. Philip S. Wall, Catherine 
Walsh, Mrs. Mary E. 
Miller, Mrs. Mildred Krasney, Mrs. 
Julia Hetherington, Corp. James E. 
Caulfield (killed in action.) 


Thompson, 


3entz, 
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promise of beauty and peace again. 

A small hand slipped into his, 
and John Marsh looked down into 
the solemn brown eyes of his little 
daughter, who had run out the gate 
after the sound of their voices. 

“Suppose,” he asked  gruffly, 
“that I stayed...” 

Ellen’s eyes grew big in the twi- 
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Book Notes 


Books reviewed here may be ordered 


from our Graymoor Press, Peekskill, 
New York. 

* 
KYRIE ELEISON. \ Collection of 


Litanies. By Benjamin Francis Mus- 
Mansfield Ave., Atlantic 
$2.00. 


ser, 107 S. 
City, N. J. 
The public devotions of the Church 

contain many intercessory prayers in 

the form of responsaries, called Litan- 
ies. This form of intercession is very 
the 
and the 
united in a 


in prayer by the Litanies. 


ancient, and illustrates beautifully 
link between the 
who 


close priest 


congregation, are 
special way 
This volume contains all of the publicly 
Litanies of the Western 
Church, plus a good many from East- 


approved 


ern sources, many others approved for 


private devotions, and a number of 


original or composite ones. Each is 
given a thorough and interesting com- 
mentary by the author. The volume is 
attractively printed and bound by the 
Magnificat Press of Manchester, N. H. 


R. G. 


SUICIDE BENT. 
St. Paul: Radio Replies Press. 
This v 

philosophy of 


3y David Goldstein. 
$2.00. 
olume represents a study of the 


birth control. It gives 
evidence of the inevitable consequences 
of the birth 


control advocates, and presents as an 


widespread activities of 


antidote the unflinching position of the 
it de- 
tails the history of the movement, to- 


Catholic Church on the subject 


gether with the sad story of the suc- 
cumbing of nearly all other religious 
groups to compromise 


Statistics 


with an evil 


force. and documentation 
make it than 


popular studies on the subject, and it 


more valuable other 
is written simply enough to enable all 
mature Catholics to carry on cogent op- 
position to Sangerist propaganda. 

Dp. &. 





light, and all the stars turned up- 
side down in them. 

“Well, then,” said John shakily, 
“what are we waiting for?” 

And while the mournful whistle 
of a train hung in the distance, 
John, Ellen, and Margaret walked 
slowly toward the brightly-lighted 
house. 


Letters from Our Readers 


THE LITURGY AND THE LAYMAN 


Dear Father: 


In the January issue of your magazine I came across 
an article that made a deep impression on me. It was 
about the Mass and our part in it, and was written by 
Father Samuel Cummings. It showed that all who at- 
tend have a share in the Mass and should prepare 
themselves to offer the Mass with the priest. 


I say it made a great impression on me, because, 
although I went to a Catholic school as a boy I did not 
know how beautiful and impressive were the words of 
the Mass. Perhaps it would help explain things if I 
said I always thought the Mass was something mys- 
terious that we were not supposed to know too much 
about. Anyhow, I remember that we used to sing 
hymns and recite prayers during it, but now I know 
that these had nothing to do with the words of the 
Mass. 


When I was older I got in the habit of saying the 
Rosary during Mass, realizing that it was a good idea 
to pray when the Mass was going on. My only contact 
with a Missal before I joined the Army proved rather 
forbidding—as it seemed so complicated and confus- 
ing I thought it better to stick to the Rosary. 


During this time I don’t recall ever once hearing a 
sermon about following the Mass or joining in with the 
prayers the priest says. Maybe it was different in 
other parishes, but from what I gather from the boys 
here, their experience was pretty much the same. 


My first experience in serving Mass came when I 
was present at a week-day Mass in the evening at a 
Post Chapel in the States. There were only a few of 
us there and Father turned around to ask if someone 
would help him. As no one else went up, I felt I knew 
enough when to change the book and bring up the 
wine and water. Later on the Chaplain put me through 
the words the altar boy uses, and when I had those 
down he began to explain the different parts of the 
Mass and how to follow them. I don’t think I ever 
learned as much about the Catholic faith as I did since 
he showed me how to use a Missal. It makes every- 
thing real, and makes me feel so close to Our Lord at 
His Sacrifice. 


I am writing this letter to suggest that in the pages 
of THE Lamp you keep on telling the people about the 


Mass and why they should follow it. Maybe after a 
while priests will get the idea that people will pray 
as the Church wants them to if they are told enough 


. 


about the Mass. (But I don’t want you to think I’m 
criticizing the clergy. They have a tough job as it is.) 
TecH Sct. JoHN C. Powers, A.A.F. 


THE GUILDS AND PRESENT DAY UNIONS 
Reverend Editor: 

In the May issue of THE Lamp, Mr. John McBride 
writes, “I really wonder if Mr. Kerrish thinks it would 
be possible for tradesmen and laborers to go back to 
the Guilds of the Middle Ages to find proper organiza- 
tion.” Nowhere in my article do I suggest this. The 
organization and methods of the Guilds were fitted to 
the times in which they functioned, but would be inade- 
quate today. But the principles and spirit of the Guild 
system may well be applied to modern social life. 
Pope Pius XI evidently felt that this is not merely 
desirable, but even essential to the Christian recon- 
struction of the social order. He declared: “There can- 
not be any perfect cure unless well ordered members 
of the social body come into being anew, vocational 
groups namely, binding men together not according to 
the position they occupy in the labor market, but ac- 
cording to the diverse functions they exercise in 
society.” The two outstanding characteristics of the 
Guild system were charity and unity — and these are 
precisely the qualities lacking in the present day indus- 
trial organizations. 

Today the employer is organized, in trade associa- 
tions. The employee is organized also, but they are 
not bound together in a single organic structure, under 
the aegis of Christian principles and ideology. Hence 
industrial strife. As Mr. McBride suggests, Catholics 
surely have the right, and the obligation, to impress 
Christian social principles and teachings on the trade 
unions to which they belong, and not permit leader- 
ship to pass into the hands of men whose ideals are 
alien to Christian truth. This is a step, and an impor- 
tant one, towards the reconstruction of the social order 
in line with.the mind of the Church. The lessons of 
charity and unity which shine in the history of the 
Guilds of the Middle Ages, do not point backwards, 
but forward towards a fuller realization of the more 
abundant life, of which Christ is the author, for indi- 
viduals, and through individuals and families, for 
society. 

WILLIAM E. KerrisH. 
Providence, R. I. 
May 14, 1945 





